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THE GENTIANS. 


G. crinita. G. Andrewsit. 


Come, dear sweetheart, let us go- 
Where the blue-fringed Gentiaus grow, 
By the streamlet’s tardy flow. 

Scarce a flower now lifts its head 
’Bove the crisp dun meadow’s bed; 
All the fragrant roses dead. 


Tiger lilies, daisies, all 

Heard and answered autumn’s call, 
Softly letting leaflets fall. 

But this lovely flower remains 

To reward us for our pains, 

And to tell us autumn reigns. 


Slender stems the blooms upbear, 
Decked with fringes far more rare 
Than did princess ever wear. 
On the bank the brook beside 
Other Gentians we’ve espied ; 
But they all their faces hide. * 


Never sun at break of day, 

Nor the winds that sportive play, 
Tear those mystic veils away. 
On elysian fields of old 

Gentians did their robes unfold, 
Fairer than a cloth of gold. 


Then there came a bitter day, 
With fierce armies in array; 
Hot and cruel was the fray. 
Many a hero, brave and true, 
Did the earth with blood imbue, 
Turning red the fields of blue. 


And the king whose name you bear} 
Lost his kingdom then and there; 
Moans and wailings filied the air, 
Did you, on that fearful night, 
Witnessing the bloody fight, 

Veil your faces in affright? 


But ’tis not for days of yore, 

Teeming with their dingy lore, 

That we praise you evermore. 

What the subtle charm or spell 

That hoids our hearts we cannot tell; 

This we know, we love you well. 

—Emma B. Dunham, Deering, Me. 

* Closed Gentian, 


+ The Gentian derives its name from Gentius, King 
of Illyria. 
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SOME CACTUS NOTES. 

| KNOW that to many of my readers the cult- 
| ure of cacti is as a sealed book. Twenty- 
five years ago I was visiting a friend in Lebanon, 
Ill., and she gave me a Mammillaria montana, a 
little bit of a prickly ball. I kept that cactus 
for fourteen years, and when I let it freeze it 
filled a large dishpan and rolled over the edge. 
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It was so large I did not know what to do with 
it—I would know better now. I have found 
out it was worth a good deal of money only I 
did not know where to go to sell it. My next 
variety was Cereus flagelliformis, and then phyl- 
locactus and a common prickly pear, Opuntia 
vulgaris. One year I had fourteen varieties of 
cactus, and I thought they must be nearly all 
the kinds that grew, but about this time I vis- 
ited the famous Shaw Garden in St. Louis and 
I had my eyes opened. 

This collection was begun over thirty years 
ago when Dr. Engleman was presented with a 
rare plant by Prince Salm-Dyck of Austria. 
The doctor sent it to his friend Mr. Henry Shaw, 
and from that time the number of plants at the 
Garden have steadily increased year by year. 
Great increase has been made during the last 
two or three years, and Director William Tre- 
lease, during a recent tour of the West, was 
himself an important contributor to the collec- 
tion. And so Shaw’s Garden now has in its 
greenhouses examples of all the thirteen genera 
known to science, and of the one thousand spe- 
cies described by botanists more than one-third 
that number, besides many duplicates. A firm 


in this country advertises over seven hundred 
varieties. 

By purchase, exchange and other ways I now 
have secured one hundred and thirty fine plants, 
all different, and some of them have given me 
lovely flowers the past summer. 





AN ARIZONA CEREUS. 

The word cactus is Greek, £a&¢os, used by 
Theophrastus to describe a thorny plant. It is 
a native of America and but one member of the 
family is indigenous to the eastern hemisphere. 
Twenty-five species are natives of Texas, but 
the species are most numerous in New Mexico 
where sixty-five of them are found; fifty-five of 
these natives of Mexico. 

A firm has been started at Lava, New Mex- 
ico, which sends out much larger plants for the 
same money than the eastern firms can do and 
also has native cactus plants which are not named 
in other catalogues. 

While making a visit to Shaw’s Garden late- 
ly, I was surprised at the large size of some of 
the cactus plants, Cereus colubrinus, a large 
specimen stands, I should judge, fifteen feet 
high—a magnificent plant. \ 

Some species like Mammillaria micromeris are 
not much larger than a good sized> button and 
look as if covered with lace, you can give them 
to. the baby to handle without harm, while Echi- 
nocactus Saltillensis has spines often five inches 
long which the Indians used for pins. -Echino- 
cactus Wislizenii must have been a bonanza to 
the Indian, for with its hooked spines he caught 
the mountain trout and its strong straight ones 
were utilized as needles by his wife in making 
their clothing. Its juicy flesh he used for food, 
and its lemon-like fruit was considered a great 
delicacy. 


Echinocereus candicans. This is the plant 








Ik 


over which all lovers of cacti have given such 
exclamations of delight. It has been known 


and sold under several different and suggestive — 


names, such as “ Rainbow,” “Lace” and 
«Golden Gem.” The spines are exquisitely 
colored and lie flat to the plant in alternate 
rings in color of creamy white or richest red 
and brown. The most beautiful coloring of the 
spines is obtained by planting in sand or gravel 
containing a deposit of iron, or even placing 
some iron filings in the bottom of the pot wilh 
give the same result. The flowers, of which 
there are often fifteen on one plant not over six 
inches high, are of a beautiful purple blending 
into pink, three to five inches in diameter. _ Its. 
ease of culture and hardiness may be imagined 
from the fact that after lying months out of the 
soil the plant takes new root and blooms the 
same season it is potted. ~ 

The mammillarias form a very interesting sec~ 
tion, M. applanata bears pretty lemon colored. 
flowers and long berry shaped bright red fruit, 
both at the same time in early spring, the fruit 
remaining on the plant for months. 

The opuntias form a numerous family, many of 
them going under the name of * prickly pear” 
and “Indian fig.” O. frutescens is a beautiful 
shrub-like plant very prolific in small greenish 
yellow flowers followed by a crop of large scar- 
let berries. O. lurida is known as the “ tree’” 
or “candle plant.”” It makes a large fine look- 
ing plant covered with hundreds of large rose 
purple flowers. Bright yellow seed pods follow 
the flowers and at some distance look not un- 
like the blaze of acandle. Some of the “prick- 
ly pears’? grow to a height of twenty feet and 
in their native home have leaves as large as a. 
dinner plate. 
tus, is a very strange looking plant, it looks like 
the back of an old man’s head. covered with 
white hair. There is also one called the “old 
woman’”’ cactus. 

The species of cereus are noted for their beau- 
tiful flowers, many of which bloom at night.. 
Cereus flagelliformis is the well known “ snake’? 
cactus having bright rose colored flowers. 
Cereus giganteus grows sometimes to a height of 
fifty feet. The fig shaped edible fruit is much 
used, it is eaten fresh; the sap is boiled to a 
syrup known by the name mzel de saguarro,. 
and a flour is prepared of the cleaned and dried 
seeds. The flour is made into bread and 
into a chocolate-like drink called atole. The 
fruit is of great importance to the inhabitants of 
Sonora. 

Cereus grandiflorus, or “‘ queen of the night’” 
is a creamy white; the blooms often measure 
three feet in circumference. It generally be- 
gins to open about eight o’clock in the evening 
and is very interesting to watch. Really you. 
can see it move and expand—grow as it were— 
and when fully opened the perfume is delicious.. 
The flowers will only remain open five or six 
hours. There are many varieties of the cereus- 
which are grand. 

The epiphyllums are fine winter bloomers,. 
the common name is ‘ lobster” or ‘ crab” 
cactus. They-commence to bloom in Decem- 
ber and bloom for two months. ; 

Phyllocactus latifrons is the grandest bloom- 
ing cactus. It isarapid grower and will bloom 
the second season from_a cutting. The long 
trumpet-shaped buds expanding after sunset 
into.a large rosette of delicate white petals. 
shaded outside in golden tints. P. Alexandrina. 
has a deep scarlet flower; P. Cooperi, yellow; 
it is not an unusual sight to see plants of P. 
roseus superbus only a foot high with a couple of 


dozen flowers and buds on at one time, rose — 


color; P. albus superbus is white;- P. Acker-- 


manni, sold as “king” cactus, has satiny scar-_ 


let flowers. One firm advertises seventy-five: 
distinct phyllocactus, so if one has only this. 
species he may have a great variety in form 
and color; but one will not be satisfied with 
these as there are so many other 
and good bloomers in the family. 


Mrs. M. A. BUCKNELL.. 
New Douglas, 111. 


Pilocereus, or “old man” cac-_ 


queer plants. 4 
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better promise of success. 


deep. 
_ to germinate. 
years old they may be transplanted four to six 
inches apart each way. 
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GINSENG CULTURE. 
YN the “ Letter Box” of Vick’s Magazine for 
February, 1893, is an item entltled “ Gin- 
-seng,” in which G. F. T., jr., of Annin Creek, 
Pa., asks how to propagate the seed of ginseng. 
Your answer, that the attempts to cultivate gin- 
seng have never been successful, and that it 


_ thrives only in the conditions of its natural wild 


state, is in accordance with the general impres- 
-sion, Many efforts to cultivate this valuable 
root have proved failures owing to the fact that 
the parties making the experiment have been 
entirely unacquainted with the natural habits 
and requirements of the plant. The writer com- 
menced experimenting with this plant in the 
autumn of 1886. My first year’s experience 
was very unfavorable and the outlook was so 


3 discouraging that I abandoned it and pro- 


nounced it a failure, and did nothing at it in the 
season of 1887. But in 1888 my plants gave 
In October of 
that year I took up one bed which had been 


set two years, 
seventy-five of the 
largest roots weighed 
three pounds, while one hun- K 
dred wild roots weighed two \ 
pounds; these results, under un- 
favorable conditions, convinced me 
that the cultivation of ginseng could 
be madea success. I then commenced 
a careful study of the natural habitsand \ 
requirements of the plant. The experience \ 
thus gained has enabled me to so improve \ 
~upon my methods of culture that success is 
now an assured fact. In September 1890 I 
took up a bed which had been set four years, 


seventy-five roots weighed five and one half | 


pounds, these were small roots when set re- 
quiring one hundred to three hundred to the 
pound. 

The best way to get started in the business is 
to transplant the wild roots, in this way one 
soon gets to raising his own seed. Of course 


the seed is the main dependence in the cultnre 


of ginseng, as it does not spread from the root. 


- _ But one must have the seed before he can sow 


it. Fresh reliable ginseng seed is expensive 
and always will be, 1t cannot be purchased in 
any considerable quantity, in fact 1t cannot be 
handled in bulk hke other seeds, it must be 
sown in the autumn of the season in which it 1s 

grown, and mst not be allowed to get dry. 
It may be sown in any secluded place in the 


forest without any elaborate preparation of 


ground and left for nature and time to produce 
the crop of roots, but this method isslow. The 


next best plan is to properly prepare the ground, 
_ make it very rich and sow in drills two to three 


inches apart, seeds one inch apart and one inch 
It requires eighteen months for the seed 
After the roots are two or three 


My own operations 


thus far have been in open garden. My plants 


the past season (1892) made a splendid show- 
ing and were the admiration of all who saw 



















them. My crop of seed was worth over $100, 
the bulk of it produced upon ground aggregat- 
ing three hundred feet in length by three feet 
wide. Indications are that the cultivation of 
ginseng can be made very profitable for those 
who have time and patience to devote to it. 

The ginseng plant is a very interesting study. 
It is generally described as a fifteen-leaved plant. 
It is all the way from three to twenty-five-leaved 
according to age and vigor of root. I had upon 
my grounds the past season hundreds of twenty- 
leaved, a large number of twenty-five and a few 
thirty-leaved plants. The root is of slow growth 
and attains great age, often found thirty, forty, 
and even fifty years old. 

The exportation of this root is an old estab- 
lished industry, dating back to the year 1718, 
when it was first exported from 
Canada. The exportations from 
the United States during ten years, 
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GINSENG. 


1882 to 1891, amounted to 3,888,206 pounds 
valued at $7,773,996. The supply of the wild 
root is fast becoming exhausted in this country. 
It is certainly worth while to make an effort to 
establish the cultivation of so valuable a root 
while there is something left to start it with. 
But I would caution all who may undertake to 
raise the crop not to purchase ginseng seed oz 
of season, and to avail themselves of all the in- 
formation they may be able to obtain. At an- 
other time I shall endeavor to give more details 
of the cultivation and care of the crop and the 
curing of the roots, and their preparation and 
packing for market. 

I will furnish during the coming season a 
free trial package of ginseng seed to such Edu- 
cational Institutions as have botanical gardens, 
also to Agricultural Experiment Stations and 
Departments upon application before the first of 
September. GEO. STANTON, 


Summit Station, N. Y. 











CANNAS AND EULALIA. 


HE canna has for some years been one of 
the most popular plants cultivated for its 
vigorous growth and fine decorative foliage. 
The broad leaves and stately appearance of the 
plant will retain for it the same rate of popular- 
ity as regards the foliage, but the French florists 
have crowned the old favorite with the jewels 
of most magnificent blooms. Large broad 
gorgeously colored flowers, many in a cluster, 
freely produced on every shoot, the new cannas 
introduced by Crozy and known as the Crozy 
cannas demand all the encomiums that can be 
bestowed upon a flower that has attained fine 
development. Madame Crozy stands pre-emi- 
nent among them for grandeur of bloom; daz- 
zling scarlet and the size of a fine gladiolus, 
The Star of ’91 is unique and unlike any other, 
the color being an intense scarlet, rayed and 
bordered with dazzling golden yellow. Both 
varieties are magnificent conservatory bloomers 
They require good rich 
soil, plenty of water, and enjoy having the soil 
worked and kept loose. A heat above green- 
house temperature, or averaging 70° is suit- 
able. 

For contrast with the fine Crozy cannas noth- 
ing is more striking than the Eulalia zebrina. 
The leaves are dark green with dull gold-col- 
ored bars running crosswise, different from every 
other grass or foliage plant in this respect. 
Eulalia zebrina. grows rapidly from small di- 
visions of the roots, and if planted in April or 
May, by June will be in a fine state of growth 
and continue to increase in size and beauty till 
after heavy frosts. The plants are hardy and 
will remain good for years. 

It is a pleasure to watch the growth of this 
fine plant as one shoot after another comes forth 
and attains its fine proportions. The whole is 
as graceful as if it had been arranged for a vase 
by the hand of care. The stems are stiff and 
upright for a good height and then the blades 
become long and slender and curve all around 
in the most regular proportions. In the fall the 
tall tassel-like plumes are borne on upright stems 
arising from the center of the clump. 

For sub-tropical beds no plants form a finer 
contrast, none are more vigorous in growth and 


and stately pot plants. 


none more easily propagated by divisions of 
roots and resetting than the Crozy cannas and 
Eulalia zebrina. A few plants of each, ora 
single specimen, no matter how fine, merely 
suggests what they are in quantities massed to- 
gether, Fifty or more ina row or group isa 
sight to seeand remember. The dazzling scar- 
let blooms of the cannas are produced on such 
quickly grown shoots in such rapid succession 
that at no time, from spring till late fall, is there 
a lack of bloom to contrast with the foliage of 
the yellow and green eulalia. In autumn it 
will be necessary to lift the cannas, partly dry 
off the tubers, place them in sand and shelter 
them securely from frost. 


One foe to the canna most writers overlook, 
and that is the “cabbage” or “cut worm.’? 
They get into the funnel shaped leaf before it 
unfolds and gnaw their way out, leaving ragged 
uneven holes or the entire leaf cut off at the 
mid-rib. When a leaf has been thus mutilated 
cut it off at the base and hunt for the worm as 
the gardeners do around the cabbage plants, 
and destroy them. There are rarely more than 
two around one plant. Gy Tt, Dy 

Lexington, Miss. 
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BLAZING STARS. 

HE several species and varieties of liatris 
ME or “blazing stars,’ or ‘‘ gay feathers,” as 
they are more popularly known, form a highly 
ornamental group of native plants. They are 
mostly natives of our Southern and Western 
States and may be described as being hardy, 
herbaceous, perennial plants growing from two 
to four feet in height having tuberous roots, 
straight, erect stems and narrow, alternate, linear 
leaves. The flowers are produced in the great- 
est abundance from August to November in 
spicate, racemed heads from three to four feet in 
height, and they vary in color according to the 
They 
also possess the peculiarity of beginning to open 
at the top of the spike and continue to open 


different varieties from red to purple. 


downwards. 
of the species. 


This peculiarity is characteristic 
The liatris is highly prized in 
Europe, and it should be better known and 
more extensively cultivated here in its own 
home, as but few flowers are more effective, and 
as they can be easily grown they deserve all 
that can be said in their praise. 
They will grow well in almost any 
soil and situation but, as the size and 
length of the spike will be in propor- 
tion to the size of the plant, it is ad- 
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MACROCARPUS. 


Visable to give them every opportunity to prop- 
erly develop themselves; they should be given 
a deep well enriched soil and a sunny situa- 
tion; in addition to this they should be given 
a good dressing of well decayed manure every 
fall, and this should be dug in around the plants 
early in the ensuing spring. 

Propagation is effected by seeds, which should 
be sown ona nicely prepared border early in 
the spring; as soon as the young plants are 
strong enough they should be transferred. to an- 
other spot similarly prepared and placed in rows 
at least one foot apart each way. By fall they 
can be planted out where it is intended they 
should bloom. 

The following are among the most distinct 
and desirable varieties : 

L. cylindriaca grows about one foot in height 
and produces its clear rosy-purple flowers in 
dense spikes during the month of August. 

L. elegans grows about three feet in height 
and produces its deep purple flowers in showy 
spikes, which are over one foot in length, dur- 
ing the months of August and September. 

L. odoratissima is popularly known as the 
“vanilla plant.’ It is a native of the pine bar- 


| rens of Virginia to Florida and is often used to 
perfume tobacco. It grows from one to three 
feet in height and produces its purple flowers in 
large erect heads during the months of August 
and September. 

L. pycnostachya is also known as the ‘ Kan- 
sas gay feather’ on account of its being a na- 
tive of the prairies of the far West. It attains 
The flowers, 


a height of from two to four feet. 


in length. 
have its flower spikes supported by neat stakes. 
L. scariosa grows from two to four feet in 
height and flowers from August to September. 
The flowers are of a dark lavender color. 
L. squarrosa is popularly known as the *blaz- 


This species when in bloom should 


ing star.” It is found growing from Pennsyl- 
vania to Florida and westward. 
it attains a height of three or four feet. ‘The 
flowers, which are of a bright purple color, are 
produced during the month 
of August. 


L. spicata is popularly 















root.’ Itis a native of the 


States. In cultivation it 


GIGANTEUS, 


grows from two to four feet in height. The 

flowers are very showy and of a rich purple 

color. It has long narrow grass-like foliage, 
Floral Park, N. Y. CHAS. E. PARNELL. 


BORBONENSIS. 
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A HEDGE OF RICINUS. 
EOPLE plant the stately ricinus, or castor 
oil beans, in odd spots here and there, but 
Iam sure they do not get the luxuriant effect 
they would if massed or put in rows. I inclose 
a photograph of last year’s growth and would 
suggest that a picture be made of it. Being a 
deep rooted plant it needs mellow soil or plenty 
of manure as it isa gross feeder. Give them 
lots of room and in a conspicuous place and 
they are “immense.” My tallest was eleven 
feet and eight inches. Who can beat it ? 
Brooklyn, N. Y. H. 
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CLIMBING CATHARINE MERMET.—A climb- 
ing variety of this beautiful tea rose is announced 
as originating at Elm Grove, Wisconsin, two 
years since. The blooms are said to be exactly 
of the same shape and color as the original va- 
riety, but the plant is a rank climbing grower, 


Plants propagated from the parent climber re- 
tain the climbing habit. 





which are of a pale purple color, are produced | 
in very dense spikes from ten to twenty inches | 


In cultivation | 


known as the “‘button snake- | 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 














AUTUMN BULBS AND PLANTS. 
UTUMN bulbs and plants extend the sea-- 
son of flowers through the dreary months 
of frost and snow, and maintain the blossoms 
and foliage of June amid the frosts of Decem- 
ber. This mintature summer, made constant 
by winter flowering bulbs, is, from its very con- 
trast, one of the most attractive possibilities 
among all the pleasures of gardening. Nature 
has stoted away in these bulbous, dormant plants. 
flowers very brilliant in coloring and sweet in ~ 
perfume, and few even of the brightest summer 
flowering plants give such bountiful and satis- 
factory results for the attention bestowed. If 
the bulbs are planted in the open borders or in 
beds they produce a profusion of bright bloom 
when most other plants are just commencing to 
start into growth, thus increasing the length of 
the flower season in the garden. 

The bulbs most used for winter flowering are 
Roman hyacinths, narcissus, single tulips, lily 
of the valley, freesias, and callas. I use six- 
inch pots for all these except callas, and any 
good rich soil, such as is used for other pot 
plants. In setting the bulbs I press them into 
the soil and leave about one-fourth of their 
depth uncovered. .I then select a level spot in 
the yard and set the ‘pots containing the bulbs 
on it close together and cover them up at once 
with four or five inches of rough manure. Be- 


a 


BLOOD RED. 


fore spreading this over them give each pot a 
thorough watering, which will be all they will 
require, as the covering will keep them suffici- 
ently moist afterward. The bulbs planted in 
the beginning of September will be well rooted 
by the middle of October, when a few can be 
brought into the house and placed in a sunny 
window. If kept well watered the sweet waxen 
flower buds will soon appear. Care must be 
taken with all bulbs in the way of seeing that 
they are well rooted before they are brought 
fnto the heat or they will fail to bloom success- 
fully. The Chinese sacred lily blooms well in 
water, but most other bulbs do best planted in 
good soil. After being forced in the house all 
bulbs should be turned out of the pots and 
planted in the garden to give them a chance to _ 
ripen their foliage. They will not bloom well — 
in the house again, but I have a beautiful bed 
in the yard composed entirely of bulbs which 
have been forced for winter flowers. I plant 
annuals in this bed during the summer. These 
shade the bulbs, and by the time the frost comes 
and kills the annuals I see many little green 
blades from the bulb roots venturing forth. 
Winnsboro, S. C. PRUDENCE PLAIN, 
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HOW TO GROW MUSHROOMS. 
HE cultivation of mushrooms is attracting 
a great deal of attention in this country at 
| the present time, and there is no doubt they will 
___ be more extensively grown when their peculi- 
__arities are better understood, Like everything 
else, itis very easy to grow them when you 
_ know how. 
A man may be able to grow mushrooms and 
may prepare his beds all right, but if the spawn 
should be of inferior quality all the trouble he 
has taken will be lost; so it is very essential 
that he should work very carefully and do every- 
_ thing in the best possible manner to attain 
~ success. ; 
There are several places where mushrooms 
can be grown where it would not be possible 
to grow anything else, for instance, under the 
_ benches of greenhouses when the temperature 
_ does not exceed 60 degrees, or even in cold pits 
outside where the frost does not reach them, 
In the latter case the beds must be made up not 
later than October or it would be too cold for 
the spawntorun. For myself, I do not think 
there is a better place than a cellar, and that is 
where we grow them here. The cellar should 
not be less than seven feet deep, which gives 
plenty of room for two beds deep. The beds 
should not be wider than four or five feet, which 
enables us to pick them without breaking the 
young ones. A pathway should be left between 
each line of beds, for emptying and refilling 
them, not less than three feet wide. If there is 
no heat there should be sufficient pipe put in to 
." keep a temperature of sixty degrees in the cold- 
est weather. Of course, a cellar does not re- 
4 quire the pipe of a greenhouse as it is so much 
‘more protected from the weather, and the less 
fire heat used the better for the mushrooms, for 
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-and moistened and made up again. 


the beds can be spawned. 
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HOLLYHOCKS. 


They stood in a row by the gar- 
den gate, 
Stately and fair and tall; 
There was yellow, and red, anda 
silvery white, 
And the brown bees loved them 
all. 


Pink, and cream, and the dark 


maroon 
Grew neighborly, each in its 

place; 
Their silken gowns with their 


dainty folds 
Were worn with an airy grace. 
They heard through the summer afternoons 
The drone of the bumble bee, 
And the cricket’s song, and the whir of wings, 
As the humming bird came to see 


Which was the fairest, pink or white, 
Yellow, or hearts-blood red; 

He drank their wine with his slender bill, 
And ate of their honey bread ; 


And when away on his whirring wings 
On another honey quest, 
They fluttered their quaint old fashioned 
fans 
As they speeded the parting guest.: 


There was never a hint of a broken heart, 


Though lovers would come and go, 
But ‘‘give of your best, and trust for the 





rest,”’ 
Was the motto of Hollyhock row. 





Pink and purple, and silvery white, 
Fair and stately and tall, 
They stood in a row by the garden gate 
And the brown bees loved them all. 
—SarAH A. Gisps, Fair Haven, Vt. 





they grow much more sturdy, and consequently 
weigh heavier when they are grown without it. 

Manure should be procured as fresh from the 
stables as possible and should have the longest 


straw shaken from it. We procure ours from 


the city bythe carload and have very good suc- 
cess with it. The manure should be thrown 
into ridges about three feet high and four feet 
wide, and be turned over thoroughly and well 
shaken up every two or three days; it should 
not be let turn white and if it gets dry it should 
be moistened; but it must not be saturated by 
heavy rains or other causes. An open shed is 
a good place to turn it in, but it can be turned 
outside and covered up from heavy rains. The 
chief thing is to get the rank smell out of it, for 
mushrooms will not grow in anything that is 
foul. In about two or three weeks it will be 
ready for making up into beds. These should 
be about ten inches deep. Some growers mix 
about one-fourth soil with manure, but, as a 
general thing, I have not had such good success 
with that mixture. I think it may be more sat- 
isfactorily used for beds that are made up’ about 
September when the weather is warm, for it 
certainly prevents the manure from getting very 
hot. 

In about a week the beds should be exam- 
ined to ascertain if they are fit for spawning. 
If the temperature should be above go degrees, 
with a tendency to rise higher, the bed is too 
warm, and should be left a few days longer. 
At the same time particular notice should be 
taken that the beds are not getting too dry; if 
that should happen they should be turned over 
When the 
temperature has gone down to about 85 degrees 
English brick spawn 


T consider the best; pieces should be broken up 
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' about two inches square, and inserted about two 


inches deep; the whole should be well beaten 
together. I omitted to say the beds should be 
made very firm before spawning. In about ten 
days or a fortnight the beds will require to be 
covered with soil, but that will depend upon the 
If it be not above 70 
degrees the soil can be put on to a depth of one 
It should be just 
moist enough to stick together when pressed 
with the hand, 
beds should be in the same condition as regards 


temperature they are in. 
inch and beaten on firmly. 
The manure for making the 


moisture. 

They should now have a light covering of 
litter or hay to prevent evaporation, for they 
must not be allowed to become dry. In about 
six weeks the mushrooms should begin to ap- 
pear. Sometimes they come quicker than that. 
Keep now an even temperature of about 58 de- 
grees; this I consider the best for them. If 
you have occasion to use fire heat you wiil need 
to dampen the wails and paths occasionally, for 
mushrooms dislike a dry atmosphere. The 
beds will continue to bear for two months if 
made up right and properly attended to. 

The mushrooms should be pulled up and not 
cut off, for if the roots are left they decay and 
kill the spawn around. 

Should the beds require watering it should 
be done very carefully and lightly, for too much 
water will be certain to kill the spawn. Ven-. 
tilation should be given very carefully; they 
dislike draughts; even a slight covering of hay 
makes a great difference to them in helping 
keep it off. They should be cut when the frill 
begins to break before they get open wide. 
They then weigh the heaviest, besides selling 
the best, though some people prefer them for 
broiling when they are very large. 

The new mushroom, Agaricus subrufescens, 
does not seem adapted for winter culture. I 
think itis a summer variety. The spawn of it 
seems to run very readily in the beds; those 
that were spawned last December are just full 
of spawn running in all directions, but as yet 
have developed no mushrooms. [I think it will 
take the heat of summer to bring them out. It 
is different from A. campestris and time wiil 
tell whether it will be a profitable variety. I 
am going to make up beds outside very shortly 
and test its merits thoroughly.— Paper prepared 
and read by Thos. Griffin before the New Vork 
florists’ Club. 


Ber AE 

CRIMSON RAMBLER.—This is the name of a 
new Polyantha rose lately introduced into Eng- 
land from Japan. As yet we have seen no full 
description of it. The foreign journals unite in 
speaking of it in terms of praise. A writer in 
the Yournal of Horticulture, referring to the 
rose shows about London this spring, says in re- 
gard to this variety that “those who, like myself, 
have visited most of the shows held in and 
around the metropolis this year cannot have 
failed to notice the above charming rose. It is 
perhaps one of the most showy roses in cultiva- 
tion. It appears to belong to the Polyantha 
class, and is a vigorous grower, hence its name. 
Most of the plants exhibited, however, and 
which I have seen, have been grown as bushes 
in pots, for which purpose it seems admirably 
adapted. The flowers are produced in clusters 


in immense numbers, and are of a brilliant 
crimson color.’’ It is thought to have consid- 
erable hardiness, and where it is so it is well 
adapted to growing on fences and walls. 
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THE FOXGLOVE. 

FINE example of what cultivation and 

years of care will do in increasing the 
size and beauty of flowers is seen in the fox- 
glove. This plant grows wild in most parts of 
England and Europe in dry grounds. In its 
native state the flowers are much smaller than 
we see them in the garden and the color isa 
purple with scarcely a variation. By continued 
cultivation and selection the plant has been in- 
creased in size, the flower spike lengthened and 
the individual flowers much enlarged, while a 
variety of colors and markings now present 
themselves, making it a plant of great beauty. 
As a wild plant it is conspicuous, interesting 
and attractive, but in cultivation the best forms 
One of the cultivated strains is 
known as maculata superba, remarkable for the 
bold spots or marks in the throat of the flower. 
Another noted strain is that of the gloxinia- 
flowered, gloxinizeflora. The flowers of this 
variety are also beautifully spotted and are so 
large that its peculiar name is entirely appro- 
priate—the resemblance of the flowers to most 
of the gloxinias being very strong. l 
The plant is a strong grower easily 
raised from seeds, blooms the second 
year. It is an imperfect biennial, for 
it frequently lives through a third sea- 
son, bearing*its flowers two successive 
summers. It is in 
bloom through July 
and August. It does 
well in the open 


are admirable. 


ground with full exposure 
to the sun, but also thrives 
in the partial shade among 
shrubs. Many plants find 
the soil in such a situation 
too dry to thrive, but the 
foxglove ap- 
pears well 
suited with it, 
and can be em. 
ployed there with WS 

eo gas effect, mak- S&S 
ingan undergrowth RSX 
which lights up the bor- 
der at a season when 
most of the shrubs are 
flowerless. Another place 
where it can be used to advan- 





tage is among ferns, the dark 
green fronds forming a fine back- 
ground to show off the bloom. It 
is a useful plant for those with large 
grounds or borders for perennials. 
The seeds can be sown early in the 
spring in the open ground, or in the 
house or frame; if in the former, 
care will be necessary to shade the plants until 
they have attained some strength, as when quite 
young they may be quickly injured by a hot sun. 
As soon as the plants have made a few leaves 
they can be transplanted in a place a little 
shaded, and be placed about six inches apart, 
or far enough to allow them to develop. In 
the fall they can be removed to permanent 
places. Good specimens of the plant in flower 
stand about four feet in height. It is best to 
sow a few seeds every year, thus keeping up 
a supply, otherwise the plants will run out. 
One of the common English names of the 
plant is ‘‘ Witch’s Fingers,” In Wales it is 
called ‘Fairies’ Gloves.” Fairies were for- 


















merly often called folks, hence it was called 
folks’ glove, and then by a simple change in 
orthography, foxglove, a word which carries us 
far away from its origin and early associations. 

The German Fingerhut and the French 
Gantelee, Gantelet and Doigtier all 
signify a glove, as also does the 
Latin name Diégitalzs. 
In the name Gant de 
Notre-Dame the French 
testify to their 






































appreciation. of 
the plant, and at 
thesame 
time in- 


plush-like. 


with sand. 


leaves. 
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DIGITALIS, OR FOXGLOVE. 


dicate their devotion to Our Lady. 

Wm. Brown the English poet describes Pan 
as gathering the flowers to glove the hands .of 
his mistress— 

To keep her slender fingers from the sunne, 

Pan through the pastures oftentimes had runne 
To pluck the speckled foxgloves from their stem, 
And on those fingers neatly placed them. 

Preparations from this plant are used in med- 
icine, The juices are sedative, intoxicating and 


poisonous when taken in sufficient quantities. 
But this fact should-be no objection to its culti- 


vation, as it is entirely harmless to handle. The 
noxious principle of the plant is apparently 
wanting in the flowers, for the bees frequent it 
and gather honey; Barry Cornwall writes: 


2 


plant in a year. 
A liquid fertilizer, made from one teaspoonful of 


ammonia to one quart of water, has been frequently used upon it 
with gratifying results. 
put forth many buds, but most of these I have picked off as I pre- 
ferred to have thetentire strength of the plant go to leaf growth. 
Another plant I prize very much is Farfugium grande; this — 
plant is commonly called the Leopard plant because of its spotted 
It grows freely and is easily cared for. 
feeder, and the richer the soil and the more frequently it drinks 
of a liquid fertilizer the more rank the growth. 


be repotted every few months. 
a rich green, shining like the richest satin, and spotted with yellow 


Rein 












The Foxglove in whose drooping bells the bee 
Makes her sweet music— = ; 
Keats similarly refers to it: 

Let me thy vigils keep 
’Mongst boughs pavilioned, where the deer’s swift 
leap : 
Startles the wild bee from the Foxglove bell. 
In Wadsworth’s sonnet we are told that 

Bees that soar for bloom 
High as the highest peak of Furnace Fells, 
Will murmur by the hour in Foxglove bells. 





SOME SATISFACTORY PLANTS. 
REX BEGONIA, Roi Ferdinand major, 
gives such excellent satisfaction for grow- 


ing in the window of a common room, I would like _ 
others to know of its rare value for this purpose. Many 

think the Rex variety of begonias cannot be grown 

without great trouble, this one grows as easily as a gera-~ 
nium, which is saying a great deal. 
large and tropical looking. Their texture is most exquis- 
ite, the main body of the leaf being a rich silvery satin, 
bordered with red, a zone of red is also near the center, and 
the center is green, rich and velvety; the stems are red and 
The whole plant is magnificent. 
on a bracket in an east window, it has become a large fine 


The leaves are very 


Mine has been 


The soil was a good rich garden soil mixed 


No insect pests have troubled it. It has 


A rather gross 


It does better to 
The leaves are thick and leathery, 


or white, the older they are the whiter 
grow the spots and the larger. 

The Chinese hibiscus is a flower- 
ing plant that I have grown to like 
very much, Its foliage is a hand- 
some glossy green, except Coopen, 
which shows a most lovely combina- 
tion of pink, white and green in its 
slender leaves. This one I think the _ 
handsomest of all the hibiscus be- 
cause ofits elegant foliage; its flow-_ 
ers are very pretty too, though not as 
large as those of some of the other 
varieties. Gigantea has very large 
blossoms, so has Versicolor, the flow- 
ers of the latter are of a lovely deep 
rose color with an apparent striping 
of white on the outside. I was en- 
tranced with this plant when it first 
showed me its lovely flowers. Autri- 
antica and Minneatus give me double 

> flowers, both red but of entirely dif- 

ferent shades. The plants begin 
to flower when small and are quite free bloom- 
ers. The flowers are short-lived but pretty 
while they do last. Care must be taken not to — 
touch the buds as it is apt to cause them to fall. _ 

Oxalis Ortigiesi is a plant I prize for its foli- 
age, though it blooms very freely too. The © 
leaves are of a very dark bronzy green witha _ 
lining of rosy purple that gives you an idea as 
you catch a glimpse of it that it is a flower of — 
that hue. The plant grows upright, branches — 
very freely, and sends ‘out flowers continuously; _ 
these are yellow and of the true oxalis type. 

The old fashioned dew plant makes a very — 
pretty plant for baskets or brackets. I have oné ~ 
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shining, dewy leaves along the whole length of 
the shelf and sent shoots in every direction; it 
is pretty to bring its long green branches up 
about the pots of other plants and let it form a 
sort of lambrequin or fringe of green along the 
entire shelf. 

The geranium La Favorite is well named. 
Its great trusses of pure white double flowers are 
lovely and last a great while. Queen of the 
Fairies is another pretty geranium, its color is 
the most delicate pink, entirely different from 
the pink geraniums so often seen. 

Ivy geranium L’Elegante is a beautiful thing, 
its leaves of the true ivy shape are very grace- 
ful; they are bordered with white and show a 
rosy pink on the under side. 


Ipswich, S. D. RoskE SEELYE-MILLER. 


etter 


~ In this department we will be pleased to answer any 
questions relating to Flowers, Vegetables and Plants, or 
ito publish the experiences of our readers. JAMES VICK. 





OX. 





Golden Button. 


Will you please inform me what name is given to 
the little yellow double old fashioned flower called 
“golden button ?”’ WMileo. 

Paichogue, N. Y. 

The plant referred to is probably the double 


Ranunculus, or double buttercup. 


Ivy Geranium Buds Blighting. 
Will you please inform me the cause of ivy gera- 


nium blighting? It is Madame Thibaut. I never 
have had a blossom. My plant is very large. 
Pine Woods, N. Y. Sele: 


This geranium if kept in the sun would, no 
doubt, perfect its bloom. 


Answer, Query and Answer. 

Answer to M. T., Udall, Kans., in Vick’s Magazine, 
June number, page 121: The shrub with smooth 
green stems and yellow rose-like flowers is Kerria 
Japonica, or Japan globe flower, formerly called Cor- 
chorus Japonica. 

Query—Will you please tell me the correct name 
of the old hundred-leaved rose? BuCae: 

Georgetown, Ky. 

The name of the rose is Centifolia, Cabbage, 


or Common Provence. 


April Magazine—Easter Lily. 

In the April number of your Magazine I am sure I 
read more than an ordinary number of things that I 
had wished toknow. Thearticle on “ Lilies” inter- 
ested me very much. The Easter lily which you 
sent mein the ‘Star Collection’? was about a yard 
tall with three blossoms, the largest bud measured 
eight and one-half inches. I am so well satisfied 
with it I wish to try more for next winter. My col- 
lection of bulbs was so very satisfactory I wish to 
thank you again for it and the fair treatment I have 
always received at your hands, M. T. M. 

Dryden, NV. Y. 


Diseased Snowball. 


Will you kindly tell me through your excellent 
magazine what is the matter with my snowball bush, 
and the remedy? It has been very nice, unusually 
So, until this year, the blossoms are not bigger than 
the ball on a baby’s rattle and badly curled, as the 
foliage is also. A. SUBSCRIBER, 

Norfolk, Mass. 


As it is impossible to tell the cause of the 
trouble from what is here said of it we can only 
advise that careful examination of the plant be 
made, and if insects infest the plant that means 
be taken to destroy them. The snowball is a 
shrub of strong vitality and not ordinarily sub- 
ject to disease. 


Training Easter Lilies. 


Reading directions for potting Easter lilies in the 
June number of the Magazine, brings to mind having 
seen a cut representing this lily trained toa more 
compact form than it naturally makes, thereby great- 











ly increasing the number of blooms. Will you kind- 
ly inform me through the “ Letter Box” if pinching 
back is a practical method of training this plant? I 
have always supposed that any interference with the 
natural growth of the stalk would rob it of its buds. 
As its extreme height is an objection in window cult- 
ure perhaps other readers of your paper will be inter- 
ested to know if their favorite plants can be made 
more shapely without loss of flowers. 1D 13 OF 

Westboro, Mass. 

The idea suggested is quite impracticable. 
Pinching back would cause the loss of the 


bloom. 


Insects on Honeysuckle. 

I take the liberty to write to you in regard to my 
honeysuckle. I have ared one anda pink one. It 
is simply covered with lice which are killing it very 
fast. They seem to be big lice, more like cabbage 
lice. The leaves all curl up and die. I have lost 
more than half of it. As it was such a beauty I hate 
to see it die. We have tried hellebore but it did not 
seem todo any good. Will you kindly advise me 
what I can now put on it to save what I have left ? 
I shall be greatly obliged to you if you could suggest 
anything, as I hate to lose it. Ay Bor. 

Westernville, N. ¥. 

If the insects are green flies some tobacco 
water thrown on the plant with a syringe would 
destroy them. The woolly aphis is often trouble- 
some to the honeysuckle and possibly this is 
what infests the plant in question. In that case 
we advise the use of the kerosene emulsion, the 
same as described on page 137 of the July Mag- 
azine. ‘This preparation will destroy both the 
woolly aphis and the green aphis. It is need- 
less to let a plant be infested with these insects. 


Strawberries—Roses—Grapes—Raspberries. 

Will you please inform me if it is necessary that ths 
runners on strawberry plants should be kept pinched 
off or left to form more plants? 

I got some Moss roses this spring and they are 
growing finely. Will it be all right for meto leave 
them out this winter by putting a box over them, or 
ought I to take them in? 

What time of the year is the proper one to pinch 
back grapes, raspberries and such fruit, so they will 
grow stocky and strong for winter ? 

Albion, Neb. Mrs. F. A. D. 

A piece of rich soil, such as a bed for straw- 
berries should be, is capable of having the plants 
stand on it about six or eight inches apart all 
over the ground. The most of these plants will 
be produced from the plants set in the spring. 
However, in order not to have the early set, or 
mother plants, weakened by the production of. 
too many offsets it is best to keep the runners 
cut off up to the middle or last of July. Then 
the old plants will have become well established 
and strong, and will make all the runners needed 
during the next two months. Some careshould 
be given that these are properly trained so as to 
be well distributed over the ground. 

Cover the roses well over with dead leaves 
and then turn a box over all, and they will be 
well protected. 

The young growth of grape vines and rasp- 
berry canes will need no pruning. The annual 
winter pruning of grape vines is sufficient for 
them. The black-cap raspberries need to be 
pruned in every spring so as to stand only about 
two and a half to three feet high according to 
their vigor. The red varieties if trained to 
stakes or wires can stand as much as four feet 
high. The old and dead canes should be re- 
moved soon after the fruiting season is past. 


Grafting Apple Trees. 

We have some nice hardy crabs and some hardy 
apples but they don’t bear any. When is the best 
time to graft them, and how to make the wax and 
what to make it of, and where to cut the sprouts from 
other trees, and how big a limb to cut to put them in? 











If you have room in the Magazine to answer this we 
will be pleased to hear from you and greatly oblige a 
subscriber. B. R. H. 

Dysart, Iowa. 

The time for grafting apple trees is in the 
spring before growth starts. The scions should 
be cut in October, November or December and 
be placed in sand or sawdust or moss, either of 
which is but slightly moist, and be kept ina 
cool, frost proof cellar until the time of their 
use. The scions in all cases are to be the shoots 
of the last season’s growth. Branches from one- 
half inch to four inches diameter are grafted ; 
in large branches two grafts are inserted, one 
on each side. Small branches are preferable to 
largeones. We fear that, to one who is ignorant 


of the operations of grafting, the descriptions that 
might here be given would leave something to 
be desired and, therefore, we advise the inquirer 
to procure “ Barry’s Fruit Garden,” price two 
dollars, in which the subject is fully treated and 
illustrated, and in which is also given reliable 
directions for making grafting wax. 


Mrs. J. H. HORSNYDER, 152 Pacific 
Ave., Santa Cruz, Cal., writes: 


‘When a girl at school, in Reading, 
Ohio, I had a severe attack of brain 
fever. On my recovery, I found myself 
perfectly bald, and, for a long time, I 
feared I should be permanently so. 
Friends urged me to use Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor, and, on doing so, my hair 


Began to Grow, 


and I now have as fine a head of hair as 
one could wish for, being changed, how- 
ever, from blonde to dark brown.”’ 


** After a fit of sickness, my hair came 
out in combfulls. I used two bottles of 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


and now my hair is over a yard long, 
‘and very fulland heavy. I have recom- 
mended this preparation to others with 
like good effect.”—Mrs. Sidney Carr, 
1460 Regina st., Harrisburg, Pa. 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
several years and always obtained satis- 
factory results. I know it is the best 
preparation for the hair that is made.”’ 
—C. T. Arnett, Mammoth Spring, Ark. * 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. _ 
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BULBS IN HOUSE CULTURE. hardiest and earliest of our native plants show 

ULBOUS flowers alone if properly man- | leaf and flower, some of these bulbs, the Snow- 
Bs aged will give an abundant supply of | drop and Snowflake and Crocus, are already in 
flowers in the window garden from January | the height of their season. But we wish par- 
to May. And the bloom will be of great 


variety and beauty and most of it of ex- 
quisite fragrance. And these great results 
are to be attained with the expenditure of 
the least care and attention. No class of ~ 
plants can be so easily cared for and none 





will give so great an amount of bloom for 
the time. Those, therefore, who have only 
the window to depend upon for the winter 
flowers cannot afford to neglect bulb culture 
or to give it indifferent attention. What 
this class is capable of doing should be well 
understood and also the way to get the most 
from them. In planting or potting bulbs we 
are not beginning a course of cultivation, 
like the sowing of seeds, which will require 
several months of care in plant-rearing be- 
fore bloom is secured. The little bulbs in- 
close already the flowers which await only 
the passage of a few weeks in the soil to 
rise upon their stems and expand. And 
the weeks of waiting is mostly passed in 
darkness and without care. 

Beginning with the Roman White Hya- 
cinth and the Paper Narcissus there may 
follow a continuous bloom of Hyacinths and 
Narcissus of many kinds, of Tulips and Cro- 
cus and Snowdrops, of Freesias and Lilies 
and Sparaxis and Chionodoxas and Scillas 
and Alliums, and besides the truly bulbous 





plants there are those which have ihizomes x 
that are treated nearly the sameas the bulbs; ~ 
such as the Anemones and Winter Aconite —— 
and the small growing kinds of Iris. Little —& 
idea of: the great wealth of bloom can be . 
gained by this simple recital, for all these 
kinds of plants have numerous varieties af- 
fording great variations in color and habits 
of growth. Thus these bulbs of Holland 


are well nigh indispensable to flower grow- 





ers. In the greenhouse and conservatory 
they show their beauty and shed their fra- 
grance at a time when without them there 
is apt to be a paucity of flowers; and thus they 
are also favorites with cultivators of large col- 
lections of plants, as well as with the window- 
grower. Although the merits of this class of 


/ my hi yy y 
y eat 


ticularly to indicate the value of the bulbous 
plants for the house. Their great variety has 
been noticed, but a point which should not be 
overlooked is that of their advanced state when 
we receive them. They are al- 
ready grown to a blooming size. 
All that is needed is to place 
them in some light soil in pots 
and stand them away in a cool 
dark place for a few weeks and 
then they are ready to show their 
handsome forms. Or the Hya- 
cinth bulbs may only be set so 
y that the base of the bulbs will 
be close to water in vases, and 
> this will be all that they ask. 
Or almost any bulb will grow 
and bloom well in some damp 
moss. What other class of plants 
can be treated in so off-hand a 
way? ‘These are plants for busy 
folks, for those having only a 
window, for those who wish to gratify their gar- 
dening instincts with little expenditure of cash. 
A few cents will buy the best bulb, and a small 
amount properly laid out will bring a fine col- 
lection in large variety. 

Another point to be considered is that most 




















GROUP OF CROCUS. 
plants is so great for the winter season one will 
not fail to see that by the same qualities it oc- 
cupies a place filled by no other in the open 
border, The first mild days of spring suffice to 
call forth from their hibernation the plants in 
their garments of beauty, and before even the 
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HYACINTHS AND CROCUS BLOOMING IN GLASSES IN WATER. 





of these bulbs can be retarded in growth as well 
as hastened; for instance, a lot of Hyacinths. 
potted off and placed ina cool cellar can be 
kept there several months if desired, or a few 
at a time can be brought out and bloomed, 
making the lot last in this manner for months. 
Another point of value is that these bulbs 
will bloom at a north window. By prefer- 
ence a sunny window should be chosen, but 
if not at command give them the full light 
of a north window and they will, cause no 
disappointment. Not much heat is needed, 
and, in fact, the lower the temperature can 
be kept above 50 degrees the better-will be 
the develop- . 
ment of the 
flowers. The 
bulbs are har- \, 
dy, loving a Bs 
cool climate, GSS 


some accident 
they should, 
some unlucky 
and severe 
winter night, 
get caught be- 
low the freez- 
ing point they 
will be little 
the worse 
for it if not 
placed too 
soon where it 








DUC VAN THOL TULIP. 


them and keeping them from the sun for the 
next twenty-four hours after such an experi- 
ence will bring them through all right’ 
“ From all that has been said it is evident 
.. that the bulbs should have the first consid- 
eration for the winter window garden. 

In getting a stock of bulbs the quality is 
the first consideration. Unfortunately not 
much can be learned on this point by the 
appearance of the bulbs, especially as seen 
by amateurs. In this state of affairs reliance 
must be placed on thedealer. Large quan- 

tities of second and third rate bulbs are brought 
into this country and sold at very low rates, 
which make nearly or quite as good appearance 
as first class bulbs. The purchaser learns their 


value only after trial and sad experience and 
disappointment. Buyers should purchase only 
of responsible dealers, and they may be assured 
that, in view of the great competition at least, 
they will not be overcharged. 
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THINGS NEW AND OLD. 

Columbian Raspberry.—A new yariety by 
this name, originating in Central New York, is 
offered in the trade the present season for the 
first time. At the meeting of the Western New 
York Horticultural Society, last January, the 
following notice of this variety was made by the 
committee on exhibits: 

“J. T. Thompson, of Oneida, N. Y., shows a new 
seedling raspberry called the Columbian, a seedling 
of the Cuthbert supposed to be crossed with the 
Gregg. Mr. Thompson’s exhibit consists of dried 
specimens of the canes with leaves and fruit, several 
bottles of the preserved fruit, and a sample of wine 
made from the fruit. The growth of cane of this va- 
riety, as shown by specimens on exhibition and pho- 
tography of the plants, is very strong, and the fruit is 
abundant. The fruit of this raspberry, as seen by 
the bottled specimens, is a dark red, and iu its bot- 
tled condition the form is well preserved. The canes 
root at the tip like those of the black cap varieties. 
It appears probable that this new variety has some 
valuable qualities, and that it will be worthy of spe- 
cial attention and trial.” 

Under date of July 13th Mr. Thompson writes 
us, Saying: 

““T wish to call your attention particularly to the 
present condition of my new raspberry. It is ap- 
proaching its fruiting season, and the plants are so 
thrifty and vigorous and enormously large and are 
carrying sucha burden of green fruit that they excite 
the admiration of all who visit the grounds. It will 
be ripening next week.” 

The Ixia.—A member of one of the largest 
firms of bulb growers in the Island of Guernsey, 
Mr. Frank Hubert, is traveling in this country, 
and has been doing the World’s Fair. One of 
his observations is that the ixia if it were more 
generally known in this country would become 
a great favorite, as it now is in England and 
Tt can be easily forced for cut flowers. 

Probably the cost of the bulbs might be too 
much to allow any profit; for the private grower, 
however, it is a fine acquisition. 

The Pecan.—Y. T. Lyon, the well known 
horticulturist, states that he has trees of the pe- 
can, planted in 1888, growing at his place, in 
latitude 43 degrees, which haye stood without 
protection and have been entirely free from in- 
jury to the present time. He thinks the trees 
might be able to stand the climate of Grand 
Traverse, latitude 45 degrees, if planted well 
within the influence of the lake winds. 

A Good Dwarf Dahlia.—In the German 
collection at the World’s Fair is a little dwarf 
dahlia called alba imbricata which was bloom- 
ing freely early in July. It is pure white, large 
for a pompon. 

Yapan Plums.—C. K. Meyers, of Central 
Illinois, reports the Botan and Abundance plums 
to be tender and liable to have their buds winter 
killed in that region. 

Yapan Wineberry.—This shrub is said to 
winter kill to the ground in Northwestern Ohio. 
It must be very tender. ; 

A Fine Currant.—A late number of the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle mentions ‘as the finest va- 
riety we have yet seen ”’ a variety of red currant 
which is the result of a cross between Raby 
Castle and the Cherry, by Mr. E.J. Lowe. The 
largest berries measure fully half an inch in di- 
ameter and are of a dark red crimson color. 
The flavor is not so acid as that of some other 
varieties. The number of berries on each clus- 
ter varies from fifteen to eighteen. 





AMERICAN SEED TRADE.—The American 
Seed Trade Association will hold its annual 


meeting in Chicago, at the Leland Hotel, Au- 
gust 14th to16th. J.C. Vaughan, Chicago, IIl., 
President; A. L. Don, New York, N. Y., Sec- 


_ retary and Treasurer. 











HARDY ROSES. 
T the January meeting of the Coiumbus 
(Ohio) Horticultural Society a paper 
was read by Mr. Wm, C. Werner on the culti- 
vation of hardy roses, from which the following 
extracts are taken, They contain good instruc- 
tions in regard to the subjects treated. 


“ One of the essential conditions toward successful 
rose culture is a good soil of substantial character. 
Any good loamy soil, if well worked and enriched 
with composted barnyard manure, will give satisfac- 
tory results. If the soil is of a stiff, clayey nature, so 
much the better. * * * A sunny and airy placein 
the garden should bethe spot selected for a rose bed. 
I use the word azvy, because we may have a spot 
against the south side of a building that would be 
sunny enough, it is true, but yet not be suited to the 
best development of roses. Although roses do best 
if standing out clear, yet a location somewhat shel- 
tered from cold northern winds is desirable. During 
the later part of summer many roses lose a part of 
their foliage. On this account the location selected 
may well be somewhat to one side, and not in the 
most conspicuous part of the lawn or grounds. For 
the same reason, very few roses are adapted for grow- 
ing singly. The Madam Plantier would, perhaps, be 
as good as any when an isolated rose bush is desired. 
* *& * To grow arose to perfection, it must be care- 
fully planted. Allow me to use that word again, 
planted. Thereis no ornamental plant grown that 
requires better treatment than the rose. Careless 
planting is, perhaps, at the bottom of more rose fa1l- 
ures than any other cause. The bed should be pre- 
pared long enough before, that the ground has had 
time to settle to a somewhat natural condition. If 
the roses are outdoor grown stock, dig a hole some- 
what larger than the spread of the roots, and of suffi- 
cient depth that the plants may set somewhat lower 
than when growing in the nursery. The soil 
should be firmly trodden down around each plant. 
Never plant directly after a heavy rain, as the soil is 
then more or less sticky and becomes hard and caked 
when dry. * * * Inregard tothe time for the set- 
ting out of pot plants, I need only say this may be 
done as soon as the weatlier becomes settled, depend- 
ing upon the season and the location. These should 
be planted considerably deeper than they were in the 
pots. Pressing the soil firmly about the plants, and 
avoiding work in wet soil, of course, holds good here, 
as in the other planting. * * * After roses are 
planted, that is not all; they require constant atten- 
tion. The first requirement after planting is a mulch 
ofsome sort. While this may not be considered nec- 
essary it is always beneficial, protecting the roots 
during the winter and having a tendency to keep the 
earth cool and moist during the summer’s drought. 
* * # Wate in March, or early in April, the regular 
pruning may be attended to. Here we should bear 
in mind that the more wood we leave the more of 
a task is laid upon theroots. I believe I said in con- 
nection with the planting, that in order to have fine 
flowers and healthy foliage, the plants must have 
plenty of working roots, and not so much top as we 
usually see. We may reduce the whole question of 
pruning to this: Prune all weak or moderate grow- 
ing varieties severely, say to four or six buds. Those 
of stout, robust growth require little more than the 
cutting to half their length given the previous fall. 
* * * Wor the hardy varieties, more than a slight 
banking up is hardly necessary after the first year. 
Yet if cannot be denied that protection is beneficial 
for older plants. Let the roses be freshly planted, or 
established, the methods employed may be the same. 
Presuming that the newly planted roses have been 
properly cut back and the ground covered witha 
suitable mulch, when severe weather comes on, and 
not before, they may be given a slight covering. 
Evergreen boughs are the best material for this pur- 
pose; they thoroughly protect the plants from the 
cold and drying winds and do not look unsightly. 
When evergreen boughs are not available, any 


branches loosely laid on the bed, with straw firmly 
worked and woven between them, will answer the 
same purpose. The next season protection may be 
given in the same way, except that the plants after 
receiving the half pruning recommended, be bent 
over and held down by a few pegs, removing some 
of the earth from the side to which the plant is bent. 
Some judgment must be exercised that the plants do 
not become broken iii the process or by the weight 
of the protection and snow. Another method is 
merely to cover the plants with a few inches of earth 
after they are bent and held in place. Except for 
tender varieties, such protection is unnecessary after 
the first year. A good banking up of earth and mulch 
is all sufficient,” 





Plant-Grubs—Lily of the Valley. 
Please tell me in your next issue what will kill a 
small green worm about a half an inch long that eats 


a hole up the centers of the stalks of my pansies and 
ziunias? 


I have lily of the valley which I got this spring. 
Tell me how to make it bloom again; it has had one 
single blossom. Ras dry JY i 

Lamberton, Minn. 

It will be hard to reach the borers already in 
the stems, but if the insects from which these 
grubs are hatched were known they might be 
destroyed by the proper kerosene mixture. The 
best advice we can offer is to examine carefully 
the plants and cut away any stems which ap- 
pear to be failing, or in which the borers can be 
found, and burn them. If the insect is discoy- 
ered treat it to a dilution of kerosene emulsion. 

Lily of the valley cannot be expected to 
bloom again until next spring. 





te ated 

HORTICULTURAL ConGRESS.—The date for 
the World’s Horticultural Congress at Chicago 
has been fixed, beginning August 16th, 1893, 
and continuing four days. Horticulturists 
throughout the world are cordially invited to so 
arrange their visit to the World’s Columbian 
Exposition that they may be present at the above 
date. The Society of American Florists and 
the American Seed Trade Association and the 
American Pomological Society will hold their 
annual meeting during the same month; there- 
fore the largest possible attendance is antici- 
pated. Correspondence may be addressed to 
J. C. Vaughan, Chicago, Ill., Chairman of the 
Local Executive Committee. 
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NARCISSUS CULTURE. 
( HE culture of the Narcissus as a winter 
blooming plant is becoming very popular 
in this country, as it long has been in Britain 
The great stimulus in this direc- 


and Europe. 
tion was the introduction some years since of 
the Joss Flower, the so-called Sacred Lily of 
the Chinese, and now known as Narcissus 
Grand Emperor. The novelty of raising the 
plants with the bulbs in bowls of water, and 
the ease of the whole proceeding, brought 
numerous amateur cultivators into the field 
who probably would never have entered un- 


der ordinary conditions. Nor has this move- 


ment reached its height; every year the num- 
ber of Narcissus-growers increases and the 
number of bulbs demanded is very much 
greater. Having learned the ways and the 
merits of Grand Emperor our bulb growers 
very naturally seek to learn of other kinds of 
Narcissus, and the demand for all varieties in 
the trade is now large. Probably most of 
our readers have heard the legend of the Sa- 
cred Lily, which is as follows: 

‘“Once upon atime a father left his property to 
his two sons with the understanding that it should 
be equally divided; but the elder son seized all 
the tillable land and left the younger nothing but 
an acre covered with rocks and water. The 
younger sou, failing to obtain justice, sat at the 
water’s edge bemoaning his misfortune. A be- 
nevolent fairy appeared and giving him these Nar- 
cissus bulbs told him to drop them into the water. 
‘Shortly afterwards their flowers were developed, 
and the neighbors crowded to see the fairy’s gift. 
In the course of a few years the badly treated 
brother accumulated a fortune by tiie rapid in- 
crease and sale of his bulbs. Then the elder brother, 
envious of the prosperity of the younger, bought up 
great numbers of the bulbs—hoping to get a monopo- 
ly by getting all of them—at so heavy a price that he 
was obliged to mortgage his property to procure 
funds for the pyrpose. He planted all his good land 
with bulbs, but they soon began to die, as they can- 
not live long out of water. He was ruined, while his 
brother, who had bought the mortgage, foreclosed it, 
and became possessed of the whole estate in time to 
replant some of the dying bulbs in the watery acre.” 


HORSFIELDII, 
The value of this legend is that it teaches the | 
importance of water in raising the Narcissus— 


not only Grand Emperor but all others. The 
importance of water in blooming the Narcissus 
was well emphasized in an article in this Mag- 
azine two years since, from which is made the 
following extract : 


“ Nothing affords me so much pleasure as the 
Narcissus, particularly the variety known as Paper 
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White. They can be grown either in water or inearth 
and no one can possibly fail to succeed with them. 
If given water enough they are sure to blossom, and, 
with a good supply of bulbs and proper management 
in planting and bringing them forward, a succession 
of blooms can be obtained the whole winter. My ex- 


perience with them has been so satisfactory that I 
can confidently recommend them to evervone for 








ARD RIGH, OR IRISH KING. 
winter-blooming. When potted several can be placed 
in a five-inch pot; it is not essential to have particu- 
larly good soil for the Narcissus, but it must be kept 
wet; not mozst, or damp, but wet. The bulbs seem 
to live on the water alone. I like best to grow them 
in water for then I am sure they are wet enough. I 
usually put nine or a dozen bulbs ina large glass 
dish, nine or ten inches deep, with a spreading 
top. Put a handful of pebbles or shells in 
the bottom of the dish and water enough to 
nearly cover the bulbs. A little charcoal in 
the water will tend to keep it pure, 
though I have had no trouble in that 
respect when I removed the outer cov- 
ering of the bulbs, which can be done 
without injuring them. As the water 
evaporates more must be supplied. I 
have tried growing them in hyacinth 
glasses but they did not do as well as 
when the bulbs were partially sub- 
merged. The bulbs will blossom in 
three or four weeks, according to the 
time of planting; those planted early 
in the season usually required four 
weeks, while those planted later some- 
times blossomed in less than three 
weeks. 

A dish with a dozen of them all in 
blossom at once fills a room with beau- 
ty and fragrance, and does much to 
make our winter months endurable, 
but [ would advise planting some in 
pots as well; they can be taken to 
church for decoration or given to 
friends. Some florists call the Paper 
White Narcissus hardy, but I think it 
is not. 

The Soliel d’Or Narcissus has done 
equally as well as the Paper White for 
me in blossoming in water. I have 
never tried it in soil. It is particu- 
larly desirable for outdoor culture. A. 
friend to whom I recommended it wrote me: ‘The 
Soliel d’Or Narcissus was a blaze of glory in my gar- 


den; I was delighted with it and mean to have twice | 


as many of the bulbs next year.’ ”” 

For winter blooming in pots there are some 
other varieties besides those mentioned which 
will be found particularly satisfactory, and 
among these is the Bulbocodium or Hoop Pet- 
ticoat Narcissus, a beautiful, bright yellow 








flower, funnel shaped. From three to six bulbs 
can be placed in a five-inch pot. Keep them 
in a low temperature, or about fifty degrees, and 
in a full exposure to the light, not allowing 
them to go dry or lack for water. 

Narcissus poeticus is an excellent variety for 
pot culture, the Gold Trumpet, and Silver 
Trumpet are very beautiful, and in fact we 
think there is not a variety named in our list 


prove entirely satisfactory. A variety which 
is a great favorite for cutting and is raised 
by florists, often in immense quantities, is 
Leedsii. This has a yellow perianth with a 
cup of deep orange. color. 

The variety Horsfieldii has the reputation 
of being one of the most beautiful flowers. 
The flower is very large, with a white peri- 
anth and rich yellow trumpet, very fragrant. 

Sir Watkin is another very large fine flower 
with a rich sulphur colored perianth, and a 


Leedsii in form. 
What is commonly called the Tenby daffo- 


dil, Narcissus Obvallaris, has a sulphur 
white perianth and a rich yellow trumpet, 


large and deep and finely recurved. 

Princeps is another variety similar in form, 
with a large, handsome, showy flower. “It is 
often called the Giant Chalice Flower. 

Ard Righ, or Irish King, is a magnificent 
flower with a large yellow trumpet, and a 
broad spreading perianth, a very early bloomer 
and one of the easiest to raise in pot culture. 

Her Majesty is a fine forcing variety in the 
style of Grand Monarque and Soliel d’Or, being 
called a bunch-flowered daffodil since the flow- 
ers are borne in clusters. Perianth white, spread- 
ing, very broad; cup a handsome orange; very 
fragrant. A most beautiful and desirable variety. 
Some of these kinds have never been offered 











SIR WATKIN, 


in this country until the present autumn and we 


have no doubt that the lovers of this fine class — 


of flowers will avail themselves eagerly of the 
opportunity to possess them. They will prove 


to be novelties of the highest merit and which 
cannot fail to be appreciated, their beauty and 
fragrance captivating the senses and command- 


ing our homage. 


of Polyanthus Narcissus which would not 


yellow cup tinged with orange, resembling | 
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A Minneapolis Miracle. 





THE REMARKABLE CURE OF J. B. 
WHITE OF THIS CITY. 


A Cripple for Two Years, Pronounced Incura- 
ble by Physicians and Given up by His 
Friends to Die—How He Obtained 
Relief and Became a Well Man— 

His Daughter’s Marvelous 
Improvement. 


From the Minneapolis Fournal., 


«Precious is the panacea that cures when 
hope is gone and medical advice pronounces 
the death sentence— incurable.’ 
it is to think of leaving this sweet life before the 


How terrible 


allotted years of man’s time here on earth are 
spent.” Thus spoke J. B. White, of 1201, 3d 


St., N. E., last night toa Yournal reporter. Mr. 
White has been much talked about of late, and 


the following conversation explains why : 


“Tam a native of Shediac, New Brunswick, 
and of French descent. I have been in Min- 
neapolis for many years. Jam now 60 years 
old. I fell from a building two years ago and 
broke my thigh, besides injuring myself inter- 
nally. The» doctors could do nothing for me 
but let the bones grow together as best they 
could. When I was able to walk on crutches I 
came near dying from the complication of troub- 
les that had set in after the fall. For one year 
and a half I walked on crutches, striving in vain 
to find some relief from the misery I felt night 
and day. The worst part of my afflictions was 
that I could not eat anything. If I could have 
taken nourishment and kept it down I could 
hhave stéod the pain better. I had four doctors, 
and kept taking all sorts of medicines. I had 
to stop all of them or I would have been a dead 
man. I have enough bottles left tostart a drug 
store. I would be troubled so with headaches, 
and my hips would pain me so that I often 
thought I sheuld go crazy. Iwas so emaciated 
that there was vothing to me but skin and bone. 
Last summer I tet as if 1 was nearly dead. My 
kidneys then began to bother me. I got so I 
could not sleep only at intervals. Finally I 
gave up in despair. One day I was sitting out 
on the porch. It was a beautiful sunny day. 
The singing of birds and the odor of flowers 
‘set me to thinking of my childhood days. From 
that my thoughts reverted to the little French 
weekly paper, La Moniteur Acadien, that we 
got, and I thought I would like to read it and 
see how things were at my old home. I told 
my wife to give me the lastnumber. She brought 
me the one that came that morning. The first 
-thing I saw was a long article about the mirac- 
ulous cure of a cripple. I read on and on, be- 
coming more interested than ever. The patient 
‘described in the article said that Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People cured him and they 
would cure others. The story aroused my in- 





oe 


terest and I induced my druggist to send for 
them. I did not expect relief right away, but 
soon they made the headache pass away. After 
taking them some days I could eat. People 
laughed at me when I began to take the pills, 
telling me I was taking so much candy. But 
the day I threw away my crutches they thought 
different. I am now well and hearty as a young 
man of 25.” 

At this juncture his married daughter, Mrs. 
N. White, came into the store. ‘ There,’ said 
he, “is another case. She has tried them, too.” 
The reporter thought it would be a good idea to 
speak of her case also, since it was a woman’s. 
Mrs. White married a man of the same name as 
her father, so this accounts for the same name. 

“The doctors,’’ she said, “told me I had 
uterine trouble. I was in a miserable condi- 
tion. Nothing that I took could alleviate the 
pains I would feelin my limbs and abdomen. 
I often had fluttering of the heart, and frequent 
weak spells. I would eat, but it would do me 
no good. I could not sleep. I was in misery 
and despair. My father took Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills, and his improvement was so rapid 
that I thought I would take them too. At first 
I felt worse, and then I began to mend so rap- 
idly that I was astonished. I have taken seven 
boxes and am now nearly well. I can do my 
own work and can sleep and eat well. In the 
mornings I feel refreshed after a night’s rest.” 

August Grotefend, who keeps the Germania 
Drug Store, at 1o11 Main St., N. E., corrobo- 
rated what Mr. White had said above in regard 
to his condition, saying, “I have sold a great 
many since these cures. Some of the lumber- 
men going in the woods have taken half dozen 
box lots of these pills with them. They cer- 
tainly have done a wonderful lot of good and 
should have the entire credit of the cures.” 

On inquiry Zhe Fournal reporter found that 
these pills are now onsale at the various whole- 
sale drug houses of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
and are meeting with a good sale, but not as 
fast as they will sell as soon as their merit is 
fully known. He also found that they were 
manufactured by Dr. Williams’ Medicine Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., and Brockville, Ont., 
andthe pills are sold in boxes (never in bulk 
by the hundred) at 50 cents a box, or six boxes 
for $2.50. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are a perfect blood 
builder and nerve restorer, curing such diseases 
as rheumatism, neuralgia, partial paralysis, lo- 
comotor ataxia, St. Vitus’ dance, nervous head- 
ache, nervous prostration and the tired feeling 
therefrom, the after effects of la grippe, influenza 
and severe colds, diseases depending on humors 
in the blood, such as scrofula, chronic erysipe- 
las, etc. Pink Pills give a healthy glow to pale 
and sallow complexions and are a speciltic for 
the troubles peculiar to the female system; in 
men they effect a radical cure in all cases aris- 
ing from mental worry, overwork or excesses 


of any nature. : 
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MISS FLORENCE E. BEHLER, 
No. 37 Alma St., Alleghany, Penna. writes : Derma-Royale 


works like a charm. My face was covered with freckles 
and in less than two weeks’ time they are all gone. My 
complexion is now clear and white as a child’s. Everyone 
can see what Derma-Royale did for me. 


Mrs. Ella M. Murray, Newton, N. 0. writes: I_have 
used one bottle and have found a great change. IT had 
what the doctors here called Skin Leprosy—large brown 
spots, causing no pain or trouble, except the looks. Now 
they have entirely gone and I can recommend Derma- 
Royale highly. Please send me your terms to agents. 


May Von Hoene, No. 807 Dayton Street, Newport, Ky. 
writes: For nearly five years I was affiicted with eczema. 
My face was a mass of sores and scabs and the itching 
was terrible, I found nothing that could help me until I 
tried your Derma-Royale. I have not used quite a bottle 
and my skin issmooth andclear. I call myself cured, and 
consider Derma-Royale the greatest remedy in the world. 


Miss Lillie Hanna, No. 23 Brainard Block, Cleveland, 
Ohio, writes: Your Derma-Royale cured my blackheads 
in two nights. 


6183 SUCH TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED DURING 1892, 


Nothing will CURE, CLEAR and WHITEN 
the skin so quickly as 


DERMA-ROYALE 


The new discovery for curing cutaneous affections, re- 
moving discolorations and bleaching and brightening 
the complexion. In experimenting in the laundry with 
a new bleach for fine fabrics it was discovered that all 
spots, freckles, tan, and other discolorations were 
quickly removed from the hands and arms without the 
slightest injury to the skin. The discovery was sub- 
mitted to experienced Dermatologists and Physicians 
who incorporated it with well known curatives and 
prepared for us the marvelous Derma-Royale. THERE 
NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKEIT. It is perfectly harmless 
and so simple a child can use it. Apply at night—the 
improvement apparent after a single application will 
surprise and delight you. One bottle completely re- 
moves and cures the most aggravated case and thor- 
oughly clears, whitens and beautifies the complexion. 
It has never failed—IT CAN NOT FAIL. It is highly 
recommended by Physicians and its sure results war- 
rant us in offering t : 
$500 REWARD.—To assure the public of its 
TT TH merits we agree to forfeit 
Five Hundred Dollars casu, for any case of eczema, 
pimples, blotches, moth-patches, brown spots, black- 
heads, ugly or muddy skin, unnatural redness, freckles, 
tan or any other cutaneous discolorations or blemishes, 
(excepting birth-marks, scars and those of a scrofulous 
or kindred nature) that Der ma-Royale will not quickly 
remove and cure. Wealso agree to forfeit Five Hun- 
dred Dollars to any person whose skin can be injured 
in the slightest possible manner, or to anyone whose 
complexion (no matter in how bad condition it may be) 
will not be cleared, whitened, improved and beautified 
by the use of Derma-Royale. 
Put up in elegant style in large eight-ounce bottles. 

Price, $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 

Derma-Roydle sent to any address, safely packed and 
securely sealed from observation, safe delivery guaran- 
teed, on receipt of price, $1. per bottle. Send money 
by registered letter or money order, with your full 
post-office address written plainly; be sure to give your 
County, and mention this paper. Correspondence sac- 
redly private. Postage stamps received as cash. 
Agents Wanted. Send for Terms. Sells on Sight. 

Address The DERMA=ROYALE COMPANY, 

Corner Baker and Vine Streets, - CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 
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Oldest Manufacturer of Breech Loading Shot Guns in America. The strongest shooting, and 


best gun made. 
NEW YORK SALESROOM, 
97 CHAMBERS STREET. 


Ask your dealer for them, or send for catalogue. 


PARKER BROS., 





MAKERS 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
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PRICE 


1S WHAT TALKS. 





“A” Grade, $45, 
Look at these beautiful vehi- 
cles and low prices. You can’t 
buy ’em from your local dealer 
for double the money. Write 
for our 1893 star catalogue, the 
finest ever published. Over 100 


Styles. Wehicles $10 and up- 
ward. Warmess § and upward, 


SR irae, $130. 
ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 
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GERMAN KALI WORKS EXHIBIT. 

MONG the agricultural exhibits at the 
A World’s Fair one of the most interesting 
is that of the German Kali Works, in which the 
products of the great potash mines are dis- 
played. These mines are located at Stassfurt, 
Germany, and furnish, as is well known, nearly 
the entire supply of potash, a valuable plant 
food and ingredient of every complete fertilizer. 
The potash coming from this source is found in 
large quantities in the form of solid masses of 
potash salts, most of which are subjected toa 
manufacturing process by which they are con- 
centrated and made ready for use. The exhibit 
comprises a full collection of these minerals, 


which are highly interesting to the geologist and | 


agricultural student. 


RMN 





portant part which this element plays in plant 
nutrition. 

The pavilion in which the exhibit of the Ger- 
man Kali Works is contained is of great archi- 
tectural beauty. It is the tallest structure of all 
agricultural exhibits and built in Renaissance 
style, richly decorated with allegorical figures, 
designed by Mr. Wm. Westphal, a well known 
sculptor of Berlin. 





—— 

THE FRITILLARIAS.—With very few excep- 
tions, says British Gardening, Fritillarias are 
Most of the species may be 
grown in a mixed border. The Crown Impe- 
rials (F. imperialis and vars.) may also be util- 


easily cultivated. 


ized for shrubbery borders or for naturalization. 
The smaller kinds should have a place to them- 
selyes in a sunny border in a sheltered position. 
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There are many varieties of crude potash 
salts, differing in their chemical composition, 
among these carnallite and kainit are the most 
important. From these are manufactured the 
concentrated salts, such as muriate of potash, 
sulphate of potash and many other chemicals. 

All these products are fully displayed at the 
exhibit, as well as photographs of the mines and 
maps showing and illustrating their location. 
Especially interesting to the agriculturist are 
various illustrations of experiments and graphic 
tables revealing in a striking manner the bene- 
ficial effect of potash upon crops and the im- 


























The more valuable and refractory of the smaller 
species may be planted out in cold frames. A 
deep sandy loam is the most suitable soil for all 
these species, and whatever position be assigned 
them they should be disturbed‘ as little as possi- 
ble, as they are very impatient of interference 
They need not be lifted oftener 


than every three or four years, and they should 
then be replanted immediately in fresh soil. 
Autumn is the best time for this operation, 
The Crown Imperials should be planted at least 
four inches deep, as the stems throw out roots 
above the bulbs; half this depth will be suff- 
cient for the smaller kinds. 


with their roots. 





SATALOGUE 










F $45.00 
O $55.00 
: R $65.00 


— $75.00 


BUY of the Manwacturers. SAVE Middleman’s profit and Traveling 
man'sexpenses. Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys,  Wagonsand Carts, 
We are the only manufacturers willing to ship you any vehicle in Cata- 
logue to he returned to us, at our expensegif not found as represented, 


PIONEER BUGGY CO., Columbus, Ohio. 
All Vehicles Warranted for two years, Capacity 100 finished vehicles daily 
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Killed 
Barbed Wire? 


I, said Coiled Spring, 
Woven up in a sling, I gave him a fling. 
But I never kill— 
Any other thing, nor even blood bring. ° 
Coiled Springs are woven only by the ~ 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 





1Accept no Substitute; any one, not# 
finding Goff’s Braid on sale in desired shade, 
send the name of the house that could not supply 
you and four 2-cent stamps, and we willsend aff 
sample rollof any color wanted to your address 
prepaid, 

D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket. R. I. 














The above is a fac-simile of a box of the only genuine 
Refuse as worthless 
imitations, boxes with other helmets or without ourname, For 
bale everywhere, or send three two cent stampsfor large sample © 
box, by mail, tothe sole agents for United States, Canada and 


Mexico. Adolf Gohring & Co.,180 Pearl St., N.Y. - 


HELMET brand POLISHING - PASTE. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 





TBAD 


WANTED stove Potishing Mitten 


You can make from $3 to $5 a day sure, for every lady 


buys one at sight. It keeps her hands perfectly clean and 
polishes the stove better and quicker than a brush or rag. 
Sample to agents 35c. aset. Address NEW ENGLAND 
NOVELTY M’FG CO., 24 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine, 


A MODERN BATH... 
The Latest and Best. 
Quick Self-Heating: or Toilet Cabinet 


in place of Heater. No bath room 
needed Ornamental, practical. De- 
sirable for city or town. Send 
2c for cat’lill’g 18 styles tubs, 
Improved Waier Heaters, ac. 


Mosely Folding Bath Tub Co., 
181 W. So. Canal St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 


AWUMAN'S SUCCESS ("= = 


at Home, Instructions FREE to lady readers, Send stamp, 
(No‘humbug), MRS. J. A. MANNING, Box12, Anna, Ohio» 
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grown by itself. 
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A BASKET PLANT. 
HOSE who have once grown the fine-leay- 
ed musk plant, the Mimulus moschatus of 
the florists’ catalogues, as a basket plant will 
rarely wish to grow it in any other way. Those 
that have never grown it in this way have little 
idea of its desirableness for this purpose. To 
see its delicate beauty in perfection it should be 
There seems to be no other 
plant that combines well with it for hanging 
baskets. It is so delicate and fairy-like that 
any other plant placed with it seems coarse. 
The Mimulus moschatus is an accommodating 
plant, though for the matter of that, to the true 
plant lover all plants are accommodating. It 
will droop, may rest on a trellis, or may be 
trained to climb onacord. Those who have 
never seen it trained up the cords of a hanging 
basket may, perhaps, doubt its abilities in this 
line, but all it needs is a persistent placing, start- 
ing, or showing which way it is to go, and once 
fairly started it will need only an occasional re- 
minder. It must be trained with a careful 
hand, for the sprays are delicate and break 
easily. The basket should be hung by cords if 
the plant is to climb; the wires and chains 
usually used are apt to heat in the sun and in- 
jure the plant by sgorching the sprays of leaves. 
A basket filled with this dainty plant, part of 
whichis allowed to droop over the sides and part 
to climb up the cords to a height of eighteen or 

twenty inches, is a beautiful object. 

The leaves emit an odor of musk that is par- 
ticularly strong upon the approach of a storm 
or during damp weather. The flowers are yel- 
low, single, small and inconspicuous. A double 
flowered variety, that is very attractive, is now 
offered by the florists. The plant grows rapidly, 
requiring a light, rich soil, good drainage and 
plenty of moisture, It may be given a weak 
liquid fertilizer as often as once each week. 
The red spider seems to be its only enemy, but 
this rarely attacks it so long as the plant has an 
abundant supply of water; it seems to cover its 
leaves and stems with a faint moisture that serves 
to protect it. It should be sprinkled frequently 
with an atomizer as it will not bear dipping in 
water as will other plants. If the soil is kept 
moist the plant will bear plenty of sunshine. It 
is also useful for covering the surface of the soil 
in which oleanders and other large shrubs are 
grown, for which purpose it is much more beau- 
tiful than moss. Betu Day. 
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POLLENIZING STRAWBERRIES. 

The well known fruit-grower, J. H. Hale, 
has been making observations in regard to the 
distances at which pistillate varieties of straw- 
berries will become pollenized by staminate 
sorts. The following are some of his remarks, 
which should. command the attention of all 
strawberry growers : 

“Tn fruiting something like a hundred varieties of 
strawberries the present season, and making daily 


notes regarding these aud many others seen in other 
sections of the country, I have been particularly 


struck with the fact that there is a vast difference in 


the various pistillate varieties as to the necessity of 
their close contact with other perfect flowering kinds. 
Take, for instance, the two most noted new straw- 
berries now before the public, namely, the Swindle 
and Greenville, both enormously prodnctive and late 
varieties, and both apparently without any well de- 
veloped stamens in their flowers; I have found in 
every instance noted that while the Greenville fruit- 
ed equally well, and had perfectly formed berries, 
whether one foot or twenty-five away from a perfect 
flowering variety, every additional foot that the 
Swindle was away from a perfect flowering variety 








it dtraected at least ten per cent. from its fruiting 
qualities; and while the Swindle is evidently the 
most productive and latest of all productive straw- 
berries it. will have to be planted in alternate rows 
with some perfect flowering variety if the best results 
are to be attained. On the other hand, with the 
Greenville it will not be necessary to plant perfect 
flowering varieties oftener than every fourth or fifth 
row. A similar difference between other pistillate 
varieties, and almost in the same order and degree, 
was noticed between the Putnam and Bubach, the 
Edgar Queen and Haviland, Middlefield and War- 
field, Crescent and Windsor Chief. 

I do not know that this matter has ever been 
brought to the attention of the horticultural public 
before. I accidentally noticed it a year ago, and so 
made very careful examinations the present year. In 
every instance I found the same results were obtain- 
ed in the different sections of the country where I 
have noted them in fruit the present year. I had 
thought that local conditions might have to do with 
it, but so farit appears not, and I think it a matter 
well worthy the careful attention of every nursery- 
man who is, to any extent, engaged in the distribu- 
tion of strawberry plants; and that tests to deter- 
mine these facts should be made with all new va- 
rieties. 
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The Burgundy Rose. 


In your last Magazine I see an inquiry for the Bur- 
gundy rose, Thinking this little old time plant may 
be nearly extinct and that some one might wish to 
have it, I write to tell you I have one whichI have 
had all my life. Mrs. T. K. CARTMELL. 

Winchester, Va. 








FITS.—All Fits stopped free by Dr. Kline’s Great 
Nerve Restorer. No fits after the first day’s use, 
Marvelous cures. Treatise and $2.00 trial bottle free to 
Fit cases. Send to Dr. Kline, 931 Arch St., Phila, Pa, 


(0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


in yourown home. First-class 
-¢ Sewing Machines shipped any- 
where to anyone in any quan- 
tity at wholesale prices. 
=> NO MONEY REQUIRED inADVANCE 

We PAY the Freight. 
&60 “Kenwood” $24.50 
, 855 “Kenwood” $22.50 
2,850 “Arlington” $20.50 
















a 

#2 £2845 “Arlington” $18.50 

a3 == 27 other styles including 

le = 3 Standard Sh Sat behead 
4 | =5 $15.50, $17.50. Fullset 

3 "af 728 27 nickel plated attachments 

FREE. Latest improvements. Self-setting needle. 


Self-threading shuttle and automatic bobbin winder. 
Adapted for light and heavy work. Buy of the 
manufacturers and save ‘agents and dealers large 
profits. Send at once for catalogue and testimonials 
free. Address (in full) CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 

158-164 W. Van Buren St., Dept. 43, Chicago, Il? 


HALF-RATE EXCURSIONS 


TO THE 


WORLD’S FAIR, 


VIA. 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
AND ERIE LINES, 








August 5th, 9th and 15th. 


Elegant Day Coaches through without change. Tickets | 


good returning any time within ten days. 


kar Special Train will leave B.R.& P.Sta- 


tion, cor. West Ave. and Ford St. at 6:15 p.m. 


$12.55. 


For tickets and full information call on or address any 
of the following agents of the company: Gk&o. E. CHASE, 
12 Exchange St.; Lewis & Co., 175 Central Ave.; or W. R, 
BerGin, B. R. & P. Depot, Rochester, N. Y, 

J. H. BARRETT,” E. C. LAPEY, 

General Sup’t. Gen, Pass. Agt. 


FAIR, 
ROUND TRIP, 


enn 

F you want to save money on your Clothing, Hats, 
I Furnishing Goods and Shoes, write for our large cata- 
logue, seat free of charge. THE HUB, State and Jackson 


Streets, Ch.cago, Il, 


ly Magazine. 
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LEAVES AND THEIR FuNcTIoNS.—This was 
the subject of one of Professor S. H. Vine’s 
lectures recently in London, according to Brit 
ash Gardening. Taking the ordinary green fo- 
liage leaf as a type, he gave a brief review of 
its work, and the means by which it was ac- 
complished ; showing how, under the influence 
of sunlight, the leaf was able to change and 
combine the carbon it took from the air, and, 
with the water drawn up from the soil, to make 
a third substance from which it built up its tis- 
sues, carrying on a Series of complex chemical 
changes which no chemist in his laboratory 
could imitate, by means of the chlorophyll or 


green coloring matter contained in its cells. 
This substance, though so abundant in nature, 
had hitherto defied all the efforts made to isolate 
it; all that was known for certain about it was 
that, dissolved in a solution of alcohol, it had 
the power to absorb certain light rays of the 
spectrum, and it was by virtue of that property, 
possessed by the living chlorophyll in the leaves, 
that plants were enabled to develop the energy 
necessary for their work. 


MAKE MONEY 


While You Sleep. 
STAHLS §& 
EXCELSIOR 

FRUIT DRIER 


Evaporatee Fruit DAY 
and NIGHT. Catalogue 
free upon application. 
Address 
WILLIAM STAHL 
EVAPORATOR COMP’Y, = 
QUINCY, ILL. toe | 


BEEMAN’SPEPSIN GUM 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING CUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 
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Each tablet contains one grain 

pure pepsin, sufficient to digest 1,000 

Nig Gi grains of food. Ifitcannot be obtained 

AA) from dealers, send five cents in 
iu Uy Ks Zee, stumps for sample package to 

BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 2* Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 

CAUTION—See that the name Beeman is on each wrapper, 

OBIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM. 


Complexion Preserved, 


DR. HEBRA’S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes Freckles, Pimples 
Liver- Moles, Blackheads, 
SunburnandTan,andrestoresthe < 
skin to its original freshness, produc- S 
ing a clear and healthy complexion. S 


Superior toall face preparations and S SS 
perfectly harmless. At all druggists or, GS 
Inailed for &@ cts. Send for cireuar.” SC : 


G. C. BITTNER & GO., TOLEDO, O. 
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=, The Name to Remember 


when buying a 


































Sis 


KF 
A. W. GUMP & CO., 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


$30.00 to $50.00 saved on many new and 
second-hand Bicycles. Lists free. Over 





2,000 in stock. Cash or time. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
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WORLD’S FAIR 


Collection of Patriotic Songs and Airs 
of Different Nations. 


51 Famous National Airs, of the 30 great nations. 
Among other countries represented are— 











America, Austria, Russia, 
England, Belgium, Portugal, 
France, Denmark, Norway, 
Germany, Scotland, Sweden, 
Holland, Treland, Turkey, 
Italy, Spain, Finland, 
Wales, Greece, Poland, 
United States of Brazil, 
Argentine Republic, 
Switzerland, 
Chili, Mexico, 
Peru, China, 
Bolivia, Japan. 


Bound with superb Illuminated Cover bearing engray- 
ings of the National Flags of each country in five colors. 
Notwithstanding the cost of getting up this book, we have 
decid’d to give it an immense sale by making the price only 


50c. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H, Ditson & Co., N, Y, J. E. Ditson &Co,, Phila. 


Sent postpaid 


on receipt of price. 
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CIVEN AWAY! 


An all Brass Mammoth 4 Draw 


{FIELD TELESCOPE 
SENT FREE! 





Everybody needs to have 
a nice Telescope, they are @ 
household necessity and a 
travelers companion. We have 
a new style all brass powerful 
glass,from Berlin. Willsend out 1000 
free on inspection in order to adver- 
itse. Remember they wont cost you 
one cent only for postal you i 
send your address op 
MORSE & CO., Box 1514 
Augusta,Maine. Write today 
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World Fair Route. 


The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
R.R. is the Pullman Safety Vestibuled 
Line, with Dining Cars between 


Cincinnati and Chicago, 


via. Indianapolis; Two trains each 
way every day inthe year. The Direct 








Line between Cincinnati, 


Toledo and Detroit, 


via. Lima and Dayton. The Popular 
Line between Cincinnati and 


St. Louis and Keokuk. 


Tickets via, C. H. & D. on sale every- 
where, See that your tickets read that 


way. 





HELP WANTED 


We want local addresses prepared for circs. by ladies athome. Other 


Toilet Art Book and splendid offer. The SYLVAN CO., Detroit, Mich, 





pleasant office work. Good wages guaranteed. Send stamp for New. 


Calceolaria. 


Will you tell me how to treat the calceolaria and 
how to destroy the insect pests that trouble it? 

Hayward, W1s. Mrs. C. E. R. 

The subject is too long to be treated sum- 


marily. The little work, “ Practical Points,” 
which we publish, price twenty-five cents, gives 
the desired information in detail. 


Pansies in a Box. 


Weare invited to give our experience if we have 
been especially successful with anything, and “that 
means me,” for I have been so with pansies and 
sweet peas. Isent fora fifteen cent package of pansy 
seed and planted them early in March in a box five 
inches deep, eighteen inches wide and thirty inches 
long, filled with rich garden soil into which about a 
pint of hard wood ashes and the same of well rotted 
manure had been well mixed. I did not know what 
the young plants were like, so I just had patienceand 
watched and waited, and I was well paid. After the 
plants were well set they began to wilt, so I deter- 
mined to find the cause, and on lifting them, I found 
the roots had reached the bottom of the box and be- 
gun to mold, so I put them in a deeper box with soil 
mixed the same as the first and how they did grow 
until they began to bud! Then they wilted again- 
I had kept them well watered, I thought, and the soil 
loose, and again I determined to find out what was 
the matter. I lifted the plants again very, very care- 
fully, lest some of the roots should be broken, and 
was surprised to find the tiny roots bedded in a hard 
ball of dirt. I laid the plants in a basin of rain water 
until the adhering soil was well soaked, and then, 
taking one plant at a time, I let the water fall gently 
on the roots until they were white and clean, and 
then replaced them and gave them a light watering 
with liquid manure, and put them on the north side 
of the house. And now I am being paid in pansies 
two inches across, and they are full of buds besides. 
I would say to any and all who love flowers— don’t 
buy the plants, but try the seed, for it is very fasci- 
nating to watch them grow from babyhood, may I 
say, to the full bloom of youth. Their faces are al- 
most human. Our little girl said when the first one 


bloomed ‘‘ Why mamma, they almost look at me, 

don't they?” I have already made this account of 

my first experience with pansies so long that I will 

leave the sweet peas for another time if any wishes 

to hear it. I kept the pansy seed in a south window 

until well up. Ve. 
Pawnee City, Neb. 


Our readers will notice the care with which 
our correspondent conducted all operations. It 
was this care which insured success, and the 
want of it is at the bottom of most of the nu- 
merous failures of all kinds with plants which 
are reported. Let us hear about the sweet peas. 














Raising Gloxinias from Leaves. 


Noticing a request in the June Magazine from I. 
H. P. for my method of raising plants from leaf I will 
try and give it. I select mature yet thrifty leaves 
from a plant at its best. If the stem is very short I 
place the leaf in a glass tumbler with about an inch 
of water in it; if the stem is longer I use a bottle 
filled with water, and keep the leaves in the sun as. 
much as possible. When the bulb is formed and the 
little rootlets are from one-fourth of an inch to one 
inch in length, I plant in “ght rich soil and try and, 
keep the plants growing all winter. Occasionally 
the new plant will appear before the old leaf dies. 
down, but generally the leaf dies and the new plant. 
does not come up for months. If the soil is heavy 
and wet the bulb will decay. I used to throw my 
bulbs away with the earth thinking that they never 
would grow because they were so long in coming up,,. 
but I have found that a small bulb will sometimes: 
start into rapid growth and produce flowers after it. 
has tried my patience for a whole year. 

When I wrote you inthe fall I had one hundred! 
plants in fine condition; later they began to droop 
somewhat, and I discovered the cause to be thrip. 
I read what was said about it by a correspondent in 
the October number of the Magazine, page 181. As 
it was about time for the plants to rest from their 
glorious efforts, I put them into their winter quarters 
in the pots as they were, those just started from leaves 
with the rest; and let all remain dry until about the 
first of March. Then I took all out of the earth and 
washed the bulbs thoroughly, as directed inthe Mag- 
azine, to destroy thrips. I put all of the pots in boil- 
ing soapsuds for the same purpose and used new soil 


to plant the bulbs in. I planted seventy sound bulbs. 
but only twenty-five of them came up. All of my 
large old bulbs decayed except one, and all decayed 
except one of the new bulbs that came from leaves. 
last year. I do not transplant my gloxinias every 
year for the reason that Ido not have as good suc- 
cess to do so. 

I would like to ask a question. I havea splendid 
Farfugium grande that has been the envy of every 
one who saw it, but I have found that itsdeaves are 
turning brown on the under side, the same as the 
gloxinias did, and the magnifying glass shows that 
thrip is at work there also. The “‘heroic treatment’” 
recommended by your correspondent cured the 
gloxinias, but I am afraid to try it on the farfugium. 
Is there any other way to dispose of the insects? 

A.B 





THe BLAcK KNoT oF PLUM TREES.—It is 
now an established fact that kerosene oil will 
destroy the black knot of the plum and cherry- 
Paint the affected parts thoroughly so as to sat- 
urate it with the oil. The growth of the fungus. 
will be stopped, and in time the diseased part 
will fall off. All plum trees should be exam- 
ined in July and August and the oil applied 
wherever there is a sign of the disease. 











x x x x 
For Tickeis apply at offices: 401, 261, 291 and 957 Broadway, Foot Chambers and W. 23d Streets»: 


New York, and 333 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
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! FOUR STYLES. 


// Elegant Designs, 
Beautiful Finish, 


Rigidity. 
Send for our 24.page Catalogue. 
Full Line of Cycle Accessories. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Monarch Cycle Co., 


42 to 52 N. Halstead St., Chicago. 





Light Weight and 


OPULAR ROUTE 


—— 


WORLD’S FAIR. 


Solid Trains between NEW YORK and CHICAGO, via. 
Chautauqua Lake and Niagara Falls. 


Smooth -Track,” *#sase 
Modern Equipment. 


D. I. ROBERTS GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT. 


MONARCH BICYCLES 


ARE KINC OF THEM ALL. 
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Roses—Beans. 

Will you tell me how to root rose bush slips? It is 
almost impossible to get a slip with a root. 

How high do you allow rose bushes to grow hefore 
you cut the top off? Or do you cut it at all? 

Have you any pure white Moss roses ? 

Do you know of anything to put on the bush to kill 
the worms which will not hurt any person? 

Is it best to cut the runners off butter beans or not? 

Orangeville, Ont. We VC.A. 

For those who have few facilities for propa- 
gating plants by cuttings we advise the increase 
of roses to be made by layers. Bend downa 
shoot in such a manner that some of the new 
growth of the present season will reach to the 
ground. Make a narrow trench about four in- 
ches deep and into this bend the shoot so that 
it will lie at the bottom of the trench and the 
end bend upwards out ofit. Removeany leaves 
which may be on that part of the shoot placed 
in the ground, and any between it and the stock, 
but allow the leaves toremain on the end which 
will protrude from the ground. At the point 
where the layer touches the ground make a slit 
in it, on the lower side, and about half way 
through, and work a little soil into it to keep it 
a little open; here the roots will form most 
readily. Prepare two or three pegs witha hook 
at the top to push down into the ground by the 
side of the layer, the hook catching on it and 
holding it close to the ground when pushed 
down. These pegs can be made from some 
small branches of trees. Usually two pegs will 
be sufficient for a layer. When securely fas- 
tened cover all over with soil, pressing or tread- 
ing it firmly down. It will be best to leave the 
layers of roses until the autumn of the second 
year. The first spring after layering cut back 
the protrudiig shoot so that it will not be more 








gress will refuse to repeal the harmful silver 
purchase act unless that repeal be accompanied 
by the resurrection of the still more pernicious 
system of ‘wildcat’? paper money that was 
buried thirty years ago. Whatever may or may 
not be done ‘with our currency laws, every busi- 
ness man, every farmer, every professional man 
who receives a salary, and every man or woman 
who earns wages or has a fixed money income, 
should insist absolutely upon a national, uni- 
form currency, with the United States guvern- 
ment at the back of every dollar in circulation. 
—From the “Progress cf the World,” Fuly Re- 
view of Reviews. 





pe 

THE EMPRESS AND THE GENERAL.—AI- 
though many flowers owe their names to famous 
people, there is only one inscance known when 
aman and a flow: received a title at the same 
moment. When Niel, a brave French general, 
was returning from the scene of his victories in 
the war between France and Austria he received 
from a peasant, who wished to honor the hero, 
a basket of beautiful pale yellow roses. One of 
the stems, which happened to have roots cling- 
ing to it, the general took to a florist in Paris, 
in whose care it remained until it became a 
thriving bush covered with blossoms. Niel 
then took the plant as a gift to the Empress 
Eugenie. She expressed a great admiration for 
the exquisite flowers, and on learning the rose 
was nameless, said significantly, “Then I will 
name it. It shall be the Marechal Niel,’’ and 
at the same moment she bestowed upon the as- 
tonished general the jewelled baton that be- 
tokened his promotion to the high office of 
Marshal of France. 





than three or four inches in length. 
The height roses are allowed to grow 
will depend on the vigor of the variety, 
but it is best to cut all strong-growing 
kinds down every spring within a foot 








to eighteen inches of the ground, and 
weaker growing kinds within six or 
eight inches. 

White Bath is the best white Moss. 

There is no difficulty about keeping 
rose bushes free from insects if one will 
provide himself with the proper ma- 
terials and appliances.. A good gar- 
den syringe is very useful but not ab- 
solutely indipensable, for liquids can 
be applied to low pushes, like roses, 
with a whisk broom. A soapsuds made with 
whale oil soap 1s very effective in destroying 
most insects infesting the rose. If necessary 
weak tobacco water may be employed. 

Pure seed of butter beans should give no 
plants with runners. If raising for the green 
beans the runners can be left. 


tourists. 





SHALL WE HAVE.STATE BANK MONEY ?— 
To repeal the ten per cent. tax upon State bank 
notes would mean that Maine, Kansas, Califor- 
nia, North Dakota, Ohio, and all the other 
States would be in position to authorize local 
banking institutions to flood the country with 
paper money which could have no certainty of 
uniform safety and value. A Zimri Dwiggins 
might establish a chain of local banks on un- 
sound principles and issue paper money which, 
mingled with the general volume of the coun- 
try’s currency, would be worthless in the hands 
of the last holders on the failure of the banks. 
It is now asserted in some quarters that Con- 
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‘The Hotel Champlain, 


On the west shore of Lake Champlain, three miles south of Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. D.& H. R.R. station and steamboat pier on grounds. 
The Superb Summer Resort of the North. 

Vast and magnificent views of lakes and mountains. Fishing and 
hunting, riding and rambling. Exquisite scenery, romantic historic 
localities. 
dack and Green Mountains. 


A lofty and airy situation. Panoramic views of Adiron- 
The natural stopping-over point for 
0. D. SEAVEY, Manager. 


P. O. Hotel Champlain, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


FULL, ‘‘CORRECT” style 


J EX, Guaranteed a perfect 
A timekeeper. The cases 
| * are Solid Silver beauti- 
% T fully engraved, ‘and 
N heavil ouble plated 
with is K. GOLD, (cut 
Se shows back of case) and 
: handsome 18 K. GOLD 
Plated BOW and SWIVEL, 
Illustration is the ex- 
act size of watch. No 
Money required until 
after full examination. 
Cc. O. D. on appro- 
val. HILL PAYS THE 
EXPRESS.—If satisfac- 
to ou pay express . 
/ aacots Loe ne WATCH 
FREEif you order5 at 
onetime. W. HILL & CO. 
Wholesale Jewelers, 
207 State Street Chicago. 


» POSITIVELY FREE. 


Our Beautiful NEW CATALOGUE, |) 
&, Illustrated with Colored Portraits, an 
e giving full Particulars of all our famous} 


PRICE I OT OF OT? BIVIVIVICS® 
ORCANS AND PIANOS. 


{ Scid for CASH _or on FASY TERMS 
Sof PAYMENT to suit everybody. 
5.00. PIANOS $175.00. 




























“ A dollar saved ts a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
gola Kid Button Boot delivered 
free anywherein the U.S.,on receipt of Cash, 
@ Money Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 


Za Equals ae way the boots sold in all retail 


stores for $ 

We make this boot ourselves, therefore we 
> guarantee the fit, style and wear, and if 
wee one is not satisfied we will refund 
e money or send another pair. 
Opera Toe or Common Sense, 
. widths C, D, E, & EE, sizes 1 to 8, 
Z and half sizes. Send your 

yp size; we will fit 








===}, 
; (I Cc p’t'd, It 1. 1,000,000. 
DEXTER SHOE CO, Srderbep SaB eaten Mace. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 











’ Direct from Factory to home. % 
You save all middiemen’s profits. 
Sent on 15 days’ test trial. Send for 


catalogue. BEETHOVEN CoO., . 
P. O. Box 802 WASHINGTON, N. J. 


When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine. 
ere SE OT 
r=) Newcomb Fly-Shuttle 


Rag Carpet 










Yi* Weaves 100 yards pet 
iy 7 N day. eatalorue Thebes 


. N. NEWCOMB, 
365 W.St. Daveuport, Iowa, 


HOTOGRAPHS 


of your Home, Crops, Stock, Schools, Pic- 
nics, and hundreds of others. Send stamp 
for our large illustrated catalogue of 50 different 
kinds of photograph outfits. | Lowest prices. 
Address J, A. SHACKELFORD, 

in every home and indis- 

pensable in every office. 

right person. Don’t lose a moment. Good jobs 
are scarce and soon taken. Writeat once to 
tableware, &c, Plates the 

finest of jewelry good as 

= agents $5. Write forcircu- 

lars. H. E. DELNO & 
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1811 North St., Logansport, Ind. 
I WANT an honest, earnest 

$30 to $50 manor woman in every coun- 
ty to take the sole agency 
A for an article thatisneeded 
WEEK SELLS AT SIGHT, in 
town or country. Xou can 
_ _,make $700 ix athree 
months, introducing it, after which it will bring 
you a steady income. Splendid opening for the 
J. W. JONES, Manager, Springfield, Ohio. 
When writing to advertisers, mention Vick’s Magazine: 
5 to S15 ner aay, at 

home, selling 

~ LIGHTNING PLATER 

> and plating jewelry, watches 

new, on all kinds of metal 

with gold, silver or nickel. 

No experience, No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale ta 
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Co., Columbus, Qe 





TREATED FREE 
Positively CURED with Veg- 
table Remedies. Have cured 
miecty womend =e called 
opeless, 
symptoms rapidly disappear, and in ve days at Teast ens 
of all symptoms are removed, BOOK of testimonials of mi- 
mail, DR, H. H. GREEN & SONS, Specialists, ATLANTA, GA, 
50c.MADEINA 
A BIG OFFER frites be 
pa Os bet some — 
ace, the two 
bills that we send, we will give you aor cert., and gend'tt im 
one minute, and then if you want to work on sal 5 
or $100 per month, lesus know. We pay inadvances 
GIANT OXIECO 103 Willow St., Augusta, Me. 
FOR 
i ‘ HOME: 
BUILDERS, WHERE HOMES CAN BE ACQUIRED 
CHEAPLY. Send 25 cents in stamps to TExas FARM 
scription to the best Weekly Agricultural, Stock and 
Family Journal published in the South, which tells ail 
about it. 
for Asthma. Cure Guaranteed or No Pay. Export. 
Office 1164 Broadway, New York. For Latee Trial 
Case, FREE by Mail, address KOLA IMPORTING 


raculous cures sent FREE. 10 DAYS TREATMENT FREE by 
will hang up in the 
advance with samples and bills. This will trouble you about 
SR EET I TT 
7 
ROOM IN TEXAS 
AND RANCH, Dallas, Texas, for three months’ trial sub- 
SID A PSI SS TE BS ST BS ER SESS 
The African Koln Plant 
S ma discovered in Congo, West 
Africa, is Nature’s Sure Cure 
CO., 132 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 








If you desire a trans- 
































F i 60 
gh Buy Directand Save rer cent. 
Cy}. —— All riders say they cannot see how 
y, \\ V, we can doit for the money: $20 
y A\\ WS buys an elegant Oxford finely fin- 
= {Z-——\\ished and nickel plated Bicycle, 
FF <——]warranted to be first class, simple 
Ff Ny in construction, strong, durable 
J i and acurately fitted, whieh makes 
= — = = Tridingon our Wheel a pleasure 
fnstead of bard work; materfal we useisof the highest grade,each wheel 
aranteed. Write to-day for our illustrated FREE catalogue. 
EPT.B.—OXFORD MFG. CO. 338 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 
| SR EE EL EE EE 
LADIES! 
FRESH complexion, FREE 
blemish, roughness, coarseness, redness, freck- 
Sies or pimples use DR. C. 
ESAFE ARSENIC 
WAFERS. These wonderful wafers have 
e effect of enlarging, invigorating, or filling 
out any shrunken, shrivelled or undeveloped 
arts. ice, by mail, $1, 6 Boxes, $5, Depot, 
» 918 6th Ave., New York, and all Druggists. 
2 WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY. 
— 12 Buys a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
( Sewing Machine; perfect working feli- 
ig able, finely finished, adapted to light andheavy 
<3 work,with a complete set of the] atest improved 
attachments free. Each machine guaranteed for & 
years, Buy direct from our factory,and save dealerg 
4\ and agents profit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE. 
UXFORD MFG. COMPANY, DEP’T X40 CHICAGO, ILL. 
] RELIABLE MEN everywhere (local or traveling) to adves- 
J tise and keep our Show Curds tacked up in towns on 
i trees and fences along public roads. Steady work in your A 
cna county. $70 AiMONTH SALARY "AND $3 A 
EXPENSES deposited in your when started, 
FRANGO-GERMAN ELECTRIE CO., CINCINNATI. 0. 












You can write senten- 
cesin an hour by the 
gcelebrated non-shad- 


ing, non-position, connective vowel PER NIN method. 
Read like print; great brevity. Lessons by MAIL. Trial 
FREE. Write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 


A cheap 
R Printing 31s 


printed rules. Send for Catalogue. 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


and return it to us with 
gut THIS ou 10e, silver or stamps, and 
ESS ST SS 











Do it yourself. 
Card press $3. Cir- 
cular press$8. Size 








we will send you our large 

handsome monthly paper3 mos. on trial and also in 
sert your namein our MAIL LIST, which goes to 
publishers and dealers all over the country, who want 
agents and will send you SAMPLES, BOOKS, PAPERS, 
MAGAZINES, ETC.. FREE£ Send at once. You will be 
well pleased. WESTERN MAIL OO., 8t. Louis, Mo. 

QUILT of 500 


wa BEAUTIFU L CRAZY sq. inches can be 


made with our package of 60 splendid Silk and Satin 
pieces, assorted bright colors, 2c.3 5 packs, $1.00. Sill 
Plush and Velvet, 40 large pieces, assorted colors, 50c. 
Emb. silk, 40c. oz. Lemaire’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry,N.J 


Mrs. Cleveland’s Picture 


printed on white or colored eatin (cabinet size) suitable 
for pin cushion cover, sachet bag 7 

or other fancy work. Sent with On Satin 
sample copy of our magazine for 10c. 10 stamps. 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, 'st:tovis, io.” 


We will send you an elegant large magazine 6 months, 

FREE, if you send 10 cents to have your name and ad- 
dress inserted in our DIRECTORY, which goes to ever 1000 Publishers, 
Importers, etc., who will send you samples of new goods, latest books, 
newspapers, catalogues, etc., Yo will geta big mail daily. All at a cost 
of l0cvs. Address; W.S. EVERETT & CO., Publishers, LYNN, MASS. 


HAVE YOU 


4 had one of these rings, warranted solid 
gold? Over 8000 girls have had one and 
we are ready to give away 10,000 more, 
La E for a few hours work among 
your friends. Write ato ice, 

I. M. ASSOOIATION, 269 Dearborn St. Ohicago, ill. 


, Fortwo years 
1 have made 
or rs ees aera {D> a week 
at Home. Instructions Free to lady readers. Send stamp. 
(No humbug.) Mrs. Belle Avery, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
who will do writing for meat their 
LADIES homes will make good wages. Re- 


ply with self-addressed stamped envelope. 
MISS MILDRED MILLER, South Bend, Ind. 




























pz YOUR MONEY in Gold. Fortunes made in Cripple 
Creek Gold Fields, Can place from $10 up, where will 
bring edrly returns. Bank refs. The Woods Invest- 
ment Co., Denver, Col. 

» 


ST RE S| ES SY BEE 
LA D | ES make $20 weak'y writing for me 18 
home, If convenient enclose stamp, 
No canvassing. Miss Ruth Chester, South Bend, Ind. 
(2G We a BS TS 3 LL ES GSA EES 
Sewing Machines 


FACTORY PRICES Seittanis 


Only 10 percent. above cost. Shipped{on approval. 20-page 
catalogue free. CHICAGO SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Cuxrcaao, ILL, : 


ee ese TE a 
WANTED. Big Prices for dates before 187] 
Bend atamp for book worth fortune to you, 


W.E.SKINNER, Broker, BOSTON, MASS, 





parent, CLEAR, | 
=E from blotch, | A 
| ber Magazine. 
AMPBELL’S | 
COMPLEXION | 
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$175. Maggie Murphy Prize. $175. 

The first lot of one dozen Maggie Murphy 
Potatoes, in competition for the prize of $70.00, 
was received July rgth from I. S. Peden, of Fair- 
view, Greenville Co.,S.C. The whole amount 
offered in prizes for this new variety is $175.00, 
the best dozen to receive the prize of $70.00. 

All the Potatoes in competition must be de- 
livered here before October 15th. The winners 
of the prizes will be announced in the Novem- 





A Great Macazine.—The Cosmopolitan 


| Magazine has distanced all competitors in the 


matter of illustrations, being far in advance in 
this respect of all others, The reading matter 
is of high excellence and under the supervision 
of: its able editor and assistant, John Brisbane 
Walker and Arthur Sherburne Hardy, its literary 
quality will be maintained and improved. The 
announcement in the July number that this splen- 
did magazine would hereafter be supplied to its 


| readers at 121%4 cents a number, or $1.50 a year, 


has caused universal astonishment. It is the lit- 
erary wonder of theage. There is no reason why 


it should not be received into every household. 








+ 
THE Book OF THE Fair.—A history and full 
account of the great Chicago Fair is being writ- 


| ten by Hubert H. Bancroft, and published by 


the Bancroft Company of Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. The work is in large quarto sizes, and 
will contain over 3000 of the finest illustrations, 
many of them full page plates. The work will 
consist of 1000 Imperial folio pages, 12 x 16 in- 
inches, to be issued in 25 parts of 40 pages each, 
at the rate of about two parts monthly, and at 
the price of $1.00 a part. The first part has 
been issued and is of high artistic beauty. It 
will be an admirable history of the Fair and of 
lasting value. : 








Delaware ana 
Hudson R. R. 


The Shortest, Quickest and 
Best Line between 


New York and Montreal. 


Visitors to the World’s Fair should bear in mind that 
the route via. the St. Lawrence, Montreal, Lake Cham- 
plain, Lake George, Saratoga and the Hudson River, is 
the greatest highway of summer pleasure travel in Ameri- 
ca. Send six cents postage for illustrated guide, to 


J. W. BURDICK, G. P. A., Albany, N. Y. 
PANSY ber secure the largest, earliest, richest 

colored blossoms next Spring. Young 
plants are easily and safely wintered out of doors. Choic- 
est seed soldin America, freshly imported from Germany 
and France; mixed, 100 seeds 25c,; 50 varieties, including 
novelties, 5 seeds each in mixture, $1; 50 varieties, 10 seeds 
each, SEPARATE PACKETS, $2. Descriptive price-list and 


detailed method of best culture free. L. R. Benedict, 
Seedsman, Box (67, Ellenville. Ulster Co. N.Y. 
pce tas athe tei Ne laine Aisi setae 


wishing to make money doing writing 
LADIES sere sissies one 
BARRY’S IRIGOPHEROUS 
By! FOR THE 
HAIR AY? SKIN. 


An elegant dressing. Prevents 
baldness, gray hair, and dandruff. 
r’) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
aia Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

eae ~ skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St N.Y. 
SS Sr SS RES 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


Should take TRILENE TABLETS (Reg.) The only safe 
cure for Stoutness. An English Countess writes: ‘ Your 
Tablets act admirably.” Send 75 cents to The TRILENE 
CO., 134 Van Buren S8t., Chicago, Ill. 


VICTOR SPRAY PUMP 


The most wonderful pump ever invented. Requires 

no foot-rest or support. Bend for prices. 

HENION & HUBBELL, 55 North Clinton Street, Chicago, Il. 
reduced, 15 lbs. a 


FAT FOLKS ions ny one 


can make remedy at home, 
Miss M. Umphrey, Tekamah, Neb., says, 
‘*T lost 50 lbs. and feel splendid.’’ No Star- 
ving. No Sickness. Particulars (sealed) 
2c. Hall Co., A, Box 404 St, Louis, Mo, 








SEED planted in August and Septem- 


















FLOWERS SOWN BY NATURE. 

R. BURROUGHS says that perfume is 
M to a flower what genius is toa man— 
at least Mr. Burroughs expressed that happy 
thought, not in the above words but in his own 
peculiarly felicitous language which should al- 
ways be quoted verbatim. Anyhow what he 
said is true; and after reading articles from his 
pen and from others one suspects there is more 
‘genius’? abroad in Northern air than is to be 
inhaled in this section, notwithstanding the 
luxuriance of our flora. 

But if we have not the famous arbutus, our 
woodland hills are carpeted in spring-time with 
the wild heart’sease (Viola pedata) which has 
very breath of spring herself, and the prairies 
are deliciously sweet with the little South Wind 
Flower (Allium striatum) which pours its rich- 
est libations when Shawondasee stoops to its 
creamy chalices. ; 

Later comes the Shooting Star and the Sensi- 
tive Plant (Mimosa strigillosa), which latter I 
have seen covering rods of ground and holding 
up hundreds of deep pink, gold dotted, rose 


scented spheres of bloom. For the mimosa, 


though a pea, is intensely rose scented here— 
there is no monopoly in fragrance nor in genius. 
And how like that of the grape blossom is the 
smell of the spider-worts ; just the same Juney 


deep “warm ravishment.”” The little spider- 
worts whose slender scapes bear each but a 
single flower are the loveliest of them all, but I 
can’t find them in my Gray. I’ve seen them 
gemming many a yard with royal purple, Im- 
perial blue and czarish crimson. ; 

But what have I found to set against the ar- 
butus, the azalea, the clethra? We have the 
garland crab apple, and many a blossom which 
like the one poem people has “ genius”? enough 
to give you at least one inspiring sniff, but on 
the whole, I believe the Southwest has been 
slighted as to sweetness. 

In light—I mean color—we defy competition. 
Wordsworth’s daffodils were nothing compared 
with acres of golden coreopsis, or cone flowers, 
“tossing their heads in sprightly dance,” or 
with sheets of scarlet castilleia, “ prairie fire” 
we called it when we first saw it. I was near 
forgetting the wild phloxes and verbenas—they 
are sweet enough to rank as pretty high gen-_ 
luses, too. 

The flowers sown by Nature herself grow | 
with such incomparable grace, such an eternal 
fitness of environment that one is almost dis- 
couraged with one’s own efforts in floriculture; 
but the tame flowers have a thousand charms of 
association. My flower garden, in fact, is an 
autograph album, and it is sweet to read a dear 
name writ in flowers. ‘ Vick” of course is 
‘writ large’? in blazing phlox, verbenas, and 
what not? Flower-loving friends far and near, 
from Dakota down, have inscribed themselves 
in my little yard, and if in any case I have 
failed to bring out the characters vividly it is 
the moles’ fault, not mine. How can I keep 
moles away ? 

In the June number of the Magazine a lady 
asks for the name of a shrub which from the de- — 
scription she gave must be Corchorus, Kerria 
Japonica, a member of the rose family. It grew 
in my grandmother’s garden in old Kentucky ; 
I have never seen it-elsewhere. E. W. B. 

Carthage, Mo. 





per week, 














25 to $50 Fase: 


Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
"S metal. No experience, polishing 
QS or machinery. Thick plate at one 

SS operation; lasts 5 to 10 years; fine 

= = j finish when taken from the plater. 
| Every family has plating to do. 

i Plater sells readily. Profits large. 










W, P. Harrison & Co., Columbus,0. 


toAgents, -— 





